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HORIZON 6onenty review 


INDIANA UNIVERsrry LIBRARY 


seeks to present the best writing on Asia, with articles on Art, 
History, Science, Archaeology, Philosophy, Literature, Theatre, 
Music, Dance, Folklore, etc., as well as Poetry and Short Stories. 


has specially invited many of the best known Eastern and Western 
writers and scholars to give you their views on the great changes 
in Asia. 


is a popular cultural magazine designed ot give the general reader 
a comprehensive understanding of Asian life and culture; at the 
same time it will provide stimulating reading for the expert. 


aims to serve as a forum for an independent exchange of views— 
and so contribute to a better appreciation of the fast developing 
East with its divers cultures and peoples. 


will be illustrated with drawings and photographs. 


By subscribing to Eastern Horizon you obtain the first hand information 
vital to everyone interested in goodwill between East and West. 
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LETTERS 


THE PACE OF CHANGE 


*. .. I would like to congratulate you on 
your enterprise in initiating Eastern Horizon. 
The pace of change in East Asia is such that 
it is difficult for all save the expert to keep 
pace with developments and the time is, I 
think, very much overdue for a periodical of 
the sort you are envisaging—a periodical which 
would act as a vehicle for the exchange of view- 
points between East and West, and contribute 
to the creating of a better understanding between 
these two great sectors of humanity. . . 

“You oe regarding a contribution to one of 

our early issues. I certainly would be very 
ppy to send you something ... all good 

wishes for your venture.’ 
Pror K. M. BucHanan 


Victoria University of Wellington, 
New Zealand 


PRACTICAL BEST WISHES 


“My good friend, Dr , has written to 
tell me of the inauguration of your magazine 
Eastern Horizon. 1 am delighted to hear about 
it. So, under separate cover, I have sent to you 
by second-class airmail four of my stories. I 
hope you’ll like them. . . 

‘I am looking forward to seeing Eastern 
Horizon’s first issue, and will also do any- 
thing I can to attain or widen its circulation 
in Australia. This, I think, will be even more 
practical than just ending best wishes to Eastern 
Horizon, which I do in any case.’ 

G. M. Graskin 





Perth, 
Western Australia 


GLAD TO CONTRIBUTE 


‘Thank you for your letter and for what 
you tell me of your intention to publish a 
monthly called Eastern Horizon. 1 hope that 
this venture prospers and I would be glad to 
make a contribution for the magazine at a later 
date. . .’ 

Pror C. P. Frrzceratp 


The Australian National University, 
Canberra 








‘Thank you very much for your letter. I 
would certainly like to give you a contribution 
to your new review. . .’ 

Pror J. D. Bernar 


Birkbeck College, 
London 


FROM SIR CYRIL HINSHELWOOD 


“It is good of you to invite me to contribute 
to Eastern Horizon. In principle, I should 
like to contribute to your magazine but in the 
near future I have so much on my hands that 
I am afraid I shall not be able to undertake it. 
Nevertheless I should like to wish the enter- 
prise every success.’ 

Sm Cyr HInsHELwoop, 
President, the Royal Society 


Oxford 


FROM EARL BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“Thank you for your letter of November 10. 
I have every sympathy with the object you have 
in view, and, if I could, I would send you such 
a contribution as you have in mind, but my 
time for some months to come is completely 
booked, and, to my regret, I cannot possibly 
produce anything by pin oy Aan 
BertranD RussELy 
London 


A DELIGHTFUL SURPRISE 


“Indeed, what a delightful surprise to receive 
a letter from you. ... And what memories 
it brings back from the past, a that now 
seems to rest somewhere on the distant horizon 
like a golden cloud. There was so much of 
joy, of delight, of deep interest and rich living. 
.. + Ido remember going through the Sock 
temple grounds with the great nanmu trees 
with their tops making a pattern against the 
sky—I have an interesting picture of these. 
I remember also the fine where the 
kuei-hua flowers filled the entire world with 
fragrance. . . 

“And now you are in Hong Kong, and edit- 
ing a paper. I can not imagine a more beautiful 
place, a more interesting place to live, and I can 
scarcely think of a finer piece of work to do 
than that of editing a magazine of the kind 
you describe. Good luck to you in this fine 
adventure. Do send me some forms of subscrip- 
tion... .’ 

Dr Lewis C. WALMSLEY 


University of Toronto, 
Canada 
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VERY INTERESTED 


“It was indeed a delight (and a surprise) to 
hear from you. Goodness knows I’m a poor 
correspondent too! I am very Slmiocs ar 
your new review and think you have given 
it a very good name. I would like to write 
you a New Zealand newsletter occasionally— 
when there is anything sufficiently interesting 
to write about. . .’ 

Marcaret GARLAND 


Wellington, 
New Zealand 


PROMOTING EXCHANGE 


*, . . Of course, I was very happy to have 
your news and welcome your initiative in start- 
ing the cultural review entitled Eastern Horizon. 
I believe that the confusion of the bulk of the 
Asian intelligentsia, caused by prolonged foreign 
rule in the East, has already resulted in fatal 
misunderstandings among Asians. And the 
conflicts of East and West goes on through 
lack of proper Roig 

*Your magazine will help greatly in the task 
of promoting exchange and I value your efforts 
very highly.’ 


Bombay 


Mutx Ray ANAND 


FROM DR JOSEPH NEEDHAM 


“It happens that I remember you very well 
at C long ago during the war. I can’t 
say that I remember what we talked about at 
our meeting but I have a strong and very 

leasant recollection of you mally. I was 
interested to get your letter of the 28th Novem- 
ber last year and to hear all your news. 

‘In principle, I should of course very much 
like to contribute to your new periodical, East- 
ern Horizon, as you ask me indeed to do. 
Unfortunately I am afraid, however, that it is 
quite impossible for me to prepare any ad hoc 
articles other than those directly connected 
with the work which we are producing at the 
University Press, “Science and Civilization in 
China.” If you have seen some of the volumes 
of this, you will realize that the undertaking 
is an extremely onerous one which leaves no 
time whatever for the preparation of other inci- 
dental articles. . . .” 


“Your two letters received. Letter and batch 
of typescript now despatched to you by sea mail. 
Best success to your efforts!’ 





JoserH NrEDHAM 


Caius College, 
Cambridge 


FROM MLLE SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
‘I should like to congratulate. . .’ 


S. pe BEavvor 
Paris 


ALL-ASIA COVERAGE 


*, . . I am most interested in your new cul- 
tural monthly review. A magazine with an 
all-Asia coverage in material can be of the ut- 
most importance today. 

‘I should be happy to contribute something 
on the Indian ba und, on Art or Archae- 
ology. But I should be most grateful if you 
could let me have a couple of specimen copies 
(when they come out), so that . . . I shall thus 
be able to harmonise my writing with that of 
the magazine. . .” 

Dr Romita THAPAR 


London 


AN INTERESTING VENTURE 
‘Thank you very much for your letter. The 


reason I did not answer sooner was that I have 
been frantically busy finishing some music | 
have been commissioned to write for the Japan- 
ese dance. 

‘I shall be delighted to write an article for 
Eastern Horizon on contemporary Japanese 
music, and shall send it to you as soon as 
poe, although it will be about a week 

ore I can start on it. 

“Your magazine sounds like an interesting 
venture and I look forward seeing a copy. . .’ 

Dororny Brrrron 


Kanagawa-ken, 


Japan 


THE WIDE RANGE 


‘Thank you very much for your letter of 
16th March regarding Eastern Horizon. 1 am 
glad to know that you will be publishing in 
July, and I am particularly happy to see the 
wide range of contributors you have been able 
to enlist. Such a range is a tribute to your 
own enthusiasm and organization, and will do 
a very great deal to enhance the appeal of the 
magazine amongst all those interested in recent 
developments in Asia. . .” 

Pror K. M. BucHanan 
Wellington, 
New Zealand 
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EASTERN DIARY 





In a summer evening like this, a cool 
wind, or just a little breeze, is welcome. 
But not a tropital storm like that Typhoon 
Mary who paid us not long ago a disas- 
trous visit—‘She must be an ugly one,’ 
commented my little daughter the other 
day. 
Talking about wind, it reminds me of 
what Mahatma Gandhi once said: ‘I do 
not want my house to be walled in on 
all sides and my windows to be stuffed. 
I want the cultures of all lands to be 
blown about my house as freely as 
sible. But I refuse to be blown off my 
feet by any.’ This tells in a very nice 
way some of the thoughts now fleeting in 
my mind as I start this my first Eastern 
Diary. 


Eastern Horizon appears at a time 
when Asia is fast becoming the focus of 
world attention. The warm and imme- 
diate response we have already received 
in the course of publication once again 
shows the ever-increasing interest in this 
awakening continent. It pre — 
that e in every of the wor 
want ‘ageiy to know aa about rapidly 
developing Asia with its divers peoples 
and cultures. 

And this magazine, a a cultural 
monthly review, is published to meet 
exactly this new demand. Our aim is 
simple. We endeavour to present Asia in 
the widest possible way and so contribute 
to a better appreciation of Asian life and 
culture. 

It is our strong belief that East and 
West should, and can, meet on one new 


level. We will do all we can to help 
make this a reality. If we could some- 
how make Asia a little better understood 
by the rest of the world, we would feel 
our efforts highly rewarded. 


As you will see in these pages, we are 
aiming at a wide range in our presenta- 
tion. This magazine will publish in next 
and future issues articles on present-day 
Asia and on Asian Art, History, Scien- 
ce, Archaeology, Philosophy, Literature, 
Theatre, Music, Dance, Film, Folk-lore, 
etc. Creative writing in the form of 
Poems and Short Stories will also be 
regular features of this magazine. Many 
of the best known writers and scholars 
of East and West have been invited to 
give us their views on the great chan 
in Asia. Travelogues, Profiles, Newslet- 
ters, Book Reviews, reports on Sports, 
Fashion, etc., will also appear frequentl 
in Eastern Horizon. In a word, we sek 
to present the best writing on Asia. 

To achieve this, we need of course the 
wppee of all our readers and contributors 
and, no doubt, we are going to get it. 
We feel confident because in the last few 
months writers, scholars, publishers and 
friends the world over have generously 
given us their most enthusiastic co-op- 
eration and invaluable advice. We are 
extremely grateful and proud of this. 


Hong Kong, the ‘Fragrant Harbour,’ 
is a beautiful place indeed. Especially in 
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the evenings. It is also, as they say, a 

adise for tourists and a good centre 
or shoppers while a ‘ e,’ a ‘listen- 
ing nin ia ‘ompen’ tab or that 
for others. But beautiful it is. And, 
thanks to its some 3 million inhabitants, 
the most ingenious brains and hard- 
working hands, this island is thrillingly 
alive. 

Living here in Hong Kong, one is 
naturally interested in any remarks con- 
cerning it. A few weeks ago we had a 
distinguished visitor from England— 
Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery. In 
an article he wrote recently, I came across 
this passage : 

“Tourists from the United States go 
to Hong Kong and ask to be shown 
“Communist China”; they are taken up 
to the border and look across; the normal 
comment is then one of great surprise— 
“it all looks so quiet, so peaceful.” One 
wonders what they expect to see!’ 


* 


Overheard while passing by a church 
near this office : 

‘Come on in, children. Join the eve- 
ning service! .. .” 

‘But I haven’t had my dinner yet!’ 
answered a girl’s voice, and several chil- 
dren ran away giggling. 

Nothing unusual. Yes, I agree. But, 
when I happened to mention this to a 
friend the other evening, she seemed to 
have a different view. She thought the 
little girl struck by chance a very funda- 
mental note: First things first. The rice 





bowl comes before everything in Asia 
today. All the rest has to wait. 


Last week saw the proclamation of 
independence of the Congo and Somali 
as well as the inauguration of the Republic 
of Ghana. The Congo and Somali are 
two more new African nations this year 
(the others are the Cameroons, Togo, 
Malagasy and the Mali Federation). By 
October this year, there will be twenty- 
two independent African nations, with 
their population comprising about three 
fourths of the total population of Africa 
and their area two thirds of the African 
continent. 

On the old ‘Dark Continent’ a new 
world is taking shape. We are happy 
to see rightful isthe fulfilled. The 
day is not far off, we believe, when all 

ican people will become again masters 
of their own beloved land. 


* 


Asia is awake. Africa is on the move. 
People in many lands are opening their 
eyes to these changes. To get to under- 
stand one another—that is the urgent 
need of our times. 

It is important for us as people to find 
a way to remain as we are, yet to under- 
stand others. If the great changes taking 
soap in Asia and Africa have any message 

or the world, it is this : ‘All men within 
four seas are brothers.’ 


Liu Pengju 
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ON MANY HORIZONS 





Until You Get to Wimbledon 


‘How can you tell when a country is ready 
for self-government? It is like saying to your 
son: “Now I want you to be a first class tennis 
player, but don’t touch a racket until you get to 
Wimbledon.” ’—Dr Hastings Banda, Nyasaland 
Nationalist leader. 


from the New York Times. 


Tiger Back into the Mountain 


Prince Suphannuvong, leader of the Haksat 
Party of Laos, made a tic escape from the 
prison in Vientiane with 15 other political pri- 
soners and 9 guards. They. were an, to have 
already entered the illa area. ¢ govern- 
ment Kee ae were thrown into great confusion, 
for the prince is a popular leader and has many 
friends among the fr aotian) Royal Army. Only 
three days later one company of the government 
troops fully equipped with American arms de- 
serted to the guerrilla area. 


Report from Vientiane, Laos. 


A Grand Old Woman 


A tribeswoman in British Borneo, named Ahlu, 
has lived to the age of 150 years, and her chil- 
dren, grandchildren as well as grandchildren’s 
children now living number altogether 270. Her 
eye-sight is still good, being able to thread needle; 
only her hearing is imperfect. 


AFP dispatch from Djakarta. 


Japan Invests in India 


Japanese Government has approved the Japanese 
steel companies’ plan to invest 4 the development 
of India’s steel industry. The total investment 
would be 7,500 million yen, to be furnished by 
the Japanese Import and Export Bank (principal- 
ly in machinery and equipment), to be paid back 
later by the eight (Japanese) big steel companies. 
Pan-Asia dispatch from Tokyo. 


Montgomery on China 


Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery, speaking at 
a banquet given in his rw rag the Maver 
of Shanghai, said that the question of Taiwan 
was a big problem in Asia. 

“I, being a sensible soldier, always consider 
that there is one China, and that China must 
be the one in which the government must be 
in Peking, and that Taiwan is a part of China. 
This seems to be sensible,’ he pointed out. 


Reuter dispatch from Peking. 


The Last Emperor 


Hsieh Chuo Chai, Chairman of the Chinese 
Supreme Court, told the NPC Delegates that 
Henry Pu Yi, the last emperor of the Manchu 
regime, was working in a certain botanical gar- 
den in China. He quoted Pu Yi as having said: 
‘Pu Yi the emperor died long ago; but the living 
Pu Yi now is full of life.’ 


Reuter dispatch from Peking. 


U. S. Forces in Okinawa 


According to a report from Naha, in the 
Okinawa area which is less than 24,000 square 
miles the United States of America keeps an 
army of 35,000 men. It has 8 bases for Nike 
Missiles, and 96 launching pads for guided mis- 
siles. 8 more bases for guided missiles are under 
construction, and 4 more STRAC divisions will 
be removed to Okinawa from Japan by June this 


year. 


Report from Tokyo. 


Adenauer Speaks His Mind 


West German Chancellor Adenauer, after his 
visit to Japan, said in a radio and TV broadcast, 
‘Japan belongs in its basic trend to the free 
West, and is the barrier against China; and the 
signing of the U.S.—Japan Security Treaty would 
throw the military forces of Japan into the great 
field of tension which now exists in Asia.’ 
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Referring to his trip passing the United States, 
Adenauer said, ‘The Americans are extraordi- 
narily kind and friendly to us, especially the 
American generals.’ 


Reuter dispatch from Bonn. 


This is South Africa 


‘The degree to which apartheid flouts any 
concern for social architecture can be seen from 
a singular regulation which affects female do- 
mestic servants. An employer may be quite 
willing to give his cook or housemaid good 
accomodations in his own property, and allow 
her have her hunsband with her. But this is 
forbidden. Her husband may not spend the 
the night with her, even with the express per- 
mission of the employer, who would become 
liable to prosecution if the police became aware 
of the couple’s exercise of their maritial rights. 
Surely there is no other country in the world 
where a third person can be prosecuted for 
failing to prevent a married couple from sleep- 
ing together.’ 


Rebecca West in the Sunday Times, London. 


“No Money No Talk’ 


The Federation of Economic Organizations 
of Japan refused the request of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party to contribute 100 million yen 
for the propaganda in support of the U.S.—Japan 
Security Lin 

This powerful organization has already con- 
tributed 200 million yen for this purpose. It 
refused to make further contribution on the 
excuse that its financial resources are limited, 
but observers see in this an indication that the 


financial circles would no longer support Premier 
Kishi. rn 


Pan-Asia dispatch from Tokyo. 


First Time in South Vietnam 


A new political opposition group led by ten 
fi Cabinet members called for sweeping 
reforms in South Vietnam to end oppression, 
corruption and dictatorial one-party rule by Ngo 
Dinh Diem’s Government. 

The leaders said a seven-paged petition had 
been sent to the president’s office, accusing the 
government of filling gaols with political prison- 
ers, muzzling press and public opinion, con- 
ducting undemocratic elections and maintaining 
a non-representative parliament. 

The petition is the first open organized chal- 
lenge to Ngo’s authority since he declared South 


Vietnam a republic and took over as its President 
five years ago. 
AP dispatch from Saigon. 


> 


‘Home, sweet home. . . 


As he relaxed on the pale-blue cushions of 
his massive jet, eastward bound this week for 
America, the President of United States would 
be watching eagerly for his first sight of home, 
sweet home. America had seldom seemed so 
dear to Dwight David Eisenhower. .. For 
never before in the history of America had any 
U.S. President been so humiliated while travel- 
ing abroad... The debris of the mission, like 
that left in front of Tokyo’s Parliament, was 
there for all to see. 


from Newsweek, New York (27/6/1960). 


According to U. S. Senators 


Senator Albert Gore said in the Senate that 
a virtual dictatorship in South Korea had been 
maintained in power with the assistance of the 
U.S. foreign aid programme. He also said that 
the United States has extended the warm em- 
brace to, and put on the foreign aid pay-roll, 
almost any dictator or would-be dictator who 
appeared willing to fight communism. 

Senator Ernest Gruening supported Senator 
Gore’s remarke and commented that the U.S. 
Government has been coddling dictators all over 
the world. 


Reuter dispatch from Washington. 


An Important Proposal 


Chinese Premier Chou En-lai said at the 
National People’s Con: that in order to 
guarantee the peace and security of the Asian 
and Pacific region, China would sign a ow 
covenant of mutual gps angen with all the 
countries concerned, ing this region an 
atom-free zone. He further said that, when 
this proposal was realized, the provisions in the 
Sino—Soviet Treaty about preventing the revival 
of Japanese militarism and aggression could be 
cancelled. 


Reuter dispatch from Peking. 


Syngman Rhee a Fashion Model? 

At a recent Beauty Contest in Malaya, one 
of the many charming girls, questioned by a 
reporter, said she thought Syngman Rhee was 
a model for fashion show. 


Report from Kuala Lumpur. 
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The Dialogue of Europe and Asia 


Joseph Needham 


OR three thousand years a dialogue 
F tas been going on between the two 

ends of Old World. Greatly have 
they influenced each other, and very 
different are the cultures they have pro- 
duced. We have now good reason to 
think that the problems of the world 
will never be solved so long as they are 
considered only from a European point 
of view. It is necessary to see Europe 
from the outside, to see European his- 
tory, and European failure no less than 
— ; arn through the eyes 
of that larger of humanity, the le 
of Asia (ind indeed also ot Aiden 


Pride and Prejudice 


Many people in Western Europe and 
Euro America suffer from what I 
may call spiritual pride. They are firmly 
convinced that their own form of civili- 
zation is the only universal form. In 
deep ignorance of the intellectual and 
social conceptions and traditions of other 
peoples they think it quite natural to 
impose upon them their own ideas and 
customary practices, whether of law, of 
democratic society, or of political institu- 
tions, yet they propagate a culture which 
is somewhat self-contradictory, for Europe 
has never fully succeeded in reconciling 
the material and the spiritual, the rational 
and the romantic. And their way of 


life tends to corrode and destroy those 
of neighbouring cultures, some of which 
may embody saner values. 

Now the rise of modern science and 
technology in Western Europe, bringing 
in its train hitherto unimaginable powers 
over Nature, has given Americans and 
Europeans an almost unconscious psy- 
chology of dominance. This mentality 
has been confirmed by the annexations, 
wars of conquest, and ‘ punitive expedi- 
tions’ of the period of colonial expansion, 
so that today European-American values 
are offered, as it were, at the point of 
a Bren gun, with the atomic mushroom 
looming in the background. Christian 
civilization shows no better Christian 
humility today than it did at the time 
of the Crusade, when yet the civilization 
of Islam was on the whole a higher one 
than that of Europe. But a self-esteem 
then merely absurd is today a grave 
menace to all human beings. 


Universality and Superiority 


It is sometimes said that European 
culture has a universal vocation, a superior 
creative dynamic activity, distinguishing 
it from all others. Its expansion is held 
to be the natural consequence of this 
“superiority.” And Western European 
culture seems still to be spreading through 
the whole world, while other cultures 
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remain local, and hard put to it to defend 
their territories. 

Universality and superiority are com- 
forting conclusions for Westerners to 
reach about themselves. Yet there is a 
fallacy in it. That the civilisation of 
Europe did indeed produce the modern 
unified world entity of the aerofoil and 
the radio wave is a historical fact. But 
this was done not by lawyers, by theolo- 
gians, by politicians, by writers; it was 
done by engineers and scientists. What 
must be asked, therefore, is which 
of modern ‘European’ world civilisation 
are universal, and which parts are locally 
and parochially European? Once the 
question is rightly stated the answer is 
obvious. The real universal factors are 
modern science and modern technology, 
together with the philosophies which 
made them possible. And it should be 
clearly understood that Europe did not 
give rise to ‘European’ or ‘Western’ 
science, but to universally valid world 
science.’ 

Now scientists and engineers of all 
races and peoples well understand each 


Joseph Needham 


other whenever and wherever they meet; 
they speak the same language, they know 
the same truth. For Nature is no re- 
specter of persons. All human beings, 
irrespective of race as of sex, given the 
training and the adequate qualification, 
are equal in the presence of the natural 
fact. And science is essentially a social 
undertaking. Observers of Nature form 
a world community. If I descend into 
the depths my brother is there also; if 
I fly up into the heaven, my pilot can be 
a Chinese, my co-pilot an Indian; my 
navigator an African. He that despiseth 
man despiseth not Man, but—Nature. 
This kind of mistake is not made with 
impunity. 

The basic fallacy of Europocentrism is 
therefore the tacit assumption that because 
modern science and technology, which 
grew up indeed in post-Renaissance Europe, 
are universal, everything else European is 
universal also.2_ Roman law is ‘ obviously’ 
the greatest achievement of the human 
mind in juristic system,’ Greek philosophy 
(it goes without saying) the nearest ap- 
proach to metaphysical truth ever attained 





ppiideb oy Ge Chine thn Get etry begining af 
a e ie vi 
the introduction of modern science fiom) oe oe the 
Jesuits. About 1640 there was di ion in Peking as 
to whether the new science were primarily ‘Western’ 
or primarily ‘New.’ The Jesuit missionaries wanted the 
accent to be on the western origin because the religion 
which they propagated was western in Chinese eyes, and 
their aim was to support and commend it by the prestige 
of the science which accompanied it. But the Chinese 
objected to the word ‘Western’ used by the Jesuits in 
the titles of the scientific books which they wrote and 
translated ; and in 1669 the Khang-Hsi emperor finally 
insisted that it should be dropped in favour of ‘New.’ 
2. Some eminent European scholars describe the situa- 
tion by saying that modern science and technology, in 
their victorious spread throughout the world, were ac- 
companied by a mutilated secularised form of European 
civilization. And they note with distress that the Euro- 
pean religious values have been decisively rejected by all 
Asian and African movements of national independence. 
For these scholars regard the civilization of Christendom 
as formally inseparable from the modern scientific view 
of the world; the necessary consomitant of the latter. 
From this it is but a step to the preaching of a new 
crusade to impose fuller forms of European religion 


upon the rest of the world. Crosses might figure on 
its banners, but needless to say, capitalism and imperial- 
ism would carry them. Exactly what philosophy is the 
accompaniment of modern science and technology has 
never yet been adequately formulated, though the problem 
has been in the minds of all the great Chinese reformers 
and revolutionaries for the past hundred years. Chinese 
scholars of the present day would certainly point to 
dialectical materialism as the answer. If the Far West 
has any serious alternative to offer to this, let it be 
clearly stated without more delay. 


3. The view often put forward that Western European 
civilization alone has produced a true historical sense is 
(in my opinion) quite inadmissible. If any civilization 
were to be chosen for this honour it should be that of 
the Chinese, whose 24 dynastic histories, from B.C. go 
onwards, constitute a State-supported (but largely in- 
dependent) corpus of historical writing unapproached 
elsewhere in the world. This is to say nothing of the 
lesser, though still very great, compilations such as the 
Tzu Chih Thung Chien (11th cent. A.D.) and the Wen 
Hsien Thung Khao (14th cent. A.D.). Even if the 
term ‘historical sense’ be taken to mean ‘philosophy 
of history,’ the contributions were not the 
earliest. Ibn Khaldun lived some three centuries before 
Vico. 
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by humanity,’ our own religion (with all 
its most minor accidents of time, place 
and theory) revealed truth incumbent 
upon all men everywhere to believe. 
European painting and sculpture is ‘ abso- 
lute’ painting and sculpture; that which 
artists of all other culture must have been 
trying unsuccessfully to attain. Euro- 
pean music is music; all other music is 
anthropology. And what is good enough 
(in cinema, reading-matter, or way of 
life) for the European or American man 
in the street, must be good enough for 
everybody. 


Pye revision of these unspoken 
assumptions is urgently nec . 
Europeans must realise that they should 
share with their brothers of Asia the 
fruits of all those incalculable benefits 
which modern science confers (actually 
or potentially) upon the world. No 
longer can they insist that Asians should 
at the same time adopt conceptions of 
thought and life which are alien to the 
styles of their own great civilizations. 
Moreover, the younger brothers of Africa 
should have full opportunity to borrow 
from non-European sources in their social 
and national development. Europeans 
must follow the lead of doctors like Al- 
bert Schweitzer, of teaching engineers 
like Rewi Alley, surgeons like Norman 
Bethune, sociologists like Verrier Elwin. 
They must cease to appear to the great 
majority of humanity in the guise of the 
inventors of the ‘know-how’ of napalm, 
of saturation bombing, of the atomic 
bomb itself. 

Science is something which can only 
be shared in fullest freedom among all 
the world’s peoples. Most of these, 
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indeed, and not only Europeans, cut and 
laid its very foundation-stones. And each 
people should freely develop the intrinsic 
consequences of their own centuries of 
chougie being in no way bound to adopt 
the Pas i A which asc, in 
Europe; still less their current vulgarisa- 
tions. European culture should take its 
place in an equal brotherhood of cultures ; 
“neither afore nor after other; without 
any difference or inequality.’ Today we 
see already the flowering of this new 
spirit in the countries of Eastern Europe. 

It is not to be denied that Europeans 
are called upon to make a certain moral 
effort in accepting this view of the situ- 
ation. It is common to hear westerners 
say that Asia and Africa have merely 
capre the intellectual and_ technical 
achievements of Europe. Europeans, it 
is implied, bore the burden and heat of 
the day in laying the foundations of all 
the modern sciences, and now Asians 
enter in to the enjoyment of the hard 
ground-work previously done. But this 
historical perspective is wrong in many 
ways. To learn to use modern techniques 
is never mere copying, because it implies 
that people learn to understand their 
theory, and since the knowledge of 
Nature is never static and never com- 
plete, many inevitably go on to extend 
its frontiers. Moreover, to suppose that 
pure and applied science sprang fully- 
formed from the body of the European 
Renaissance is entirely false; there had 
been a long preparation of centuries which 
had seen the absorption by all Europe 
of Arabic learning, Indian thought and 
Chinese technology. 

The physic-mathematical hypotheses of 
Galileo can hardly be visualised without 





4. The ideas that in Chinese thought ‘celestial immo- 
bility’ was the supreme value, and that this corresponded 
with a ‘static’ quality of Chinese civilization, are both 
(in my opinion) quite inadmissible. The ‘unmoved 
mover’ was an essentially Greek idea; the Chinese 
conception of the Tao implied constant and unceasing 
activity as in the apparent diurnal revolution of the 
stars. Of course instances of both kinds of valuation 
of rest and motion can be found in both civilization. 
There was never anything static about Chinese civili- 


zation, except that (a) it B ite capable of having a 
longer. continuous history of recognisable identity as to 
language and culture than any other has been able to 
show (with the possible parallel of Israel), and (5) it 
did not produce any social phenomenon comparable to 
that of the European Renaissance with all its concomitant 
and following changes. There were in China periods 
of rapid advance and periods of relative quiescence, as 
in all other cultures. 
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Indian numeral notation. The arsenal in 
which he set scene of one of his world- 
changing dialogues could not have ac- 
complished much without mastery of 
the characteristic Chinese technique of 
iron-casting. And again, the early phases 
of science in Europe were not so laborious 
and difficult as some would like to think ; 
on the contrary there were periods when 
great discoveries could be made at every 
scratch of a scalpel—once the basic tech- 
nique of discovery had been discovered. 
It is impossible as well as absurd, there- 
fore, for the Europeans to think of sci- 
ence as their private property. It was 
not something which they could use to 
impose their own traditions and way of 
life on the rest of the world. It was 
not something for which they could 
take out an everlasting patent.’ Always 
it has belonged to the world community. 


Ignorance and History 


Sze pride is often accompanied by 
ignorance it is not surprising to find 
that even well-educated Europeans gen- 


erally show gross lack of knowledge, and 


Joseph Needham 


even lack of interest, in the history and 
thought of the Asian peoples. Chinese, 
Indian and Arabic studies are the Cinder- 
ellas of Western European universities, 
and often treated, even when pursued, 
as the investigation of dead things irre- 
levant to the modern world.’ I have 
heard British speakers maintain that since 
we alone understand true democracy it 
is our duty to impose our conceptions 
even by force upon the non-Europeans in- 
habitants at least of colonial territories— 
yet they admitted, upon being asked, that 
they had never heard of the panchayat, 
or the asabiyah of Ibn Khaldun; of 
Mencian authority for tyrannicide, the 
civil service examination of the T’ang 
dynasty, or the Ya Shih Pu (the ‘Cen- 
sorate’).’? In ignorance of the most 
elementary facts of Chinese, Indian, or 
Arab history, Europeans or Americans 
within the framework of the United 
te 4 lamentably aeons think 
no o to im eir own 
pt the frus of belek different 
historical developments, upon the repre- 
sentatives of countries which seem (to 
the unseeing eye) miserable and inferior 





5. At one point during the Persian oil dispute, m 

was caught age headline in one of the British na 
papers which referred to the ‘Oil Grab Men’ (1951). 
On looking more closely, I found, to my surprise, that 

persons in question were, not the foreigners who 
had until then been in control of Persian oil, but the 
Persian prime minister, Dr. Mossadeq, and his colleagues 
who were nationalising it. Such a reversal of the terms 
which might otherwise have seemed appropriate was at 
first startling. But I reflected that apologists for 
foreign exploitation of the oil would undoubtedly argue 
that if it had not been for occidental techno! and 
occidental enterprise the oil would in all bility 
have been lying unused in the earth’s bosom still. No 
doubt this is historically true, but what non-Eur 
will never admit is that henceforward Europeans are 
still justified by their high technical level in exploiting 
the natural resources of other people’s countries for their 
own advantage. 


6. Take the question of language. One of the worst 
features of the situation in Malaya today is that for the 
past half century only the smallest minority of civil 
servants saw fit to learn any Chinese. How many 


French officials in Indo-China really know the languages 
of those countries? How many Arabists are there among 
them in North Africa? Few foreign business-men in 
the Chinese treaty-ports before the war ever bothered 

ge sufficiently to entertain 
cated group. Recently the 


to acquire the Chinese lan 
a conversation with an 


editor of a famous scientific abstract journal in England, 
though desirous of receiving current scientific p core 
journal in England, gh irous of receiving current 
Chinese periodicals, declined to have the papers in 
them abstracted unless they were already summarised 
in English, French or German. And this although 
Chinese has long been an official language of the United 
Nations. 


7. The panchayat was of course the council of five el- 
ders taneously elected by the ancient and mediaeval 
Indian village. The asabiyah was the mystical sense of 
brotherhood and vocation, which, according to Ibn 
Khaldun (14th cent.) the father of social history, 
inspired the early Islamic States. Meng Tzu (Mencius), 
in the fourth century B.C. distinguished between assas- 
sination of a tyrant, which might be a righteous deed, 
and regicide, the wicked murder of a good prince. 
It is now generally admitted that the civil service exami- 
nation system, which in China goes back to the first 
century B.C., was in fact the model for the examinations 
introduced in Europe and America after the French 
Revolution. The Y# Shih Pu was a Chinese government- 
al organization which despatched ‘Censors’ throughout 
the country, having independent authority as imperial 

resentatives to on the justness and uprightness 

provincial administrators. That they often did so at 
the peril of their lives was the theme of much literature 
and drama. 
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because as yet they lack the full force of 
modern industrial power.* 

Occidental ignorance extends not only 
to political and philosophical history but 
also to the history of science and technolo- 

” Most le regard this as a highl 
po ae A Yet i if science has Son 
the true unifier of our world, its history 
acquires unexpected importance." 

Much depends, for our world outlook, 
upon the estimate which we place upon 
the rise of modern science, and tech- 
nology in Renaissance Europe. If Galileo 
and Vesalius, Newton and Leibniz, Vieta 
and Harvey, were essentially a racial, a 
genetic, phenomenon, then we are the 
people and wisdom was born with us. 
But cate second thoughts would sug- 
gest that the structure of European society 
might have had something to do with the 
matter. It certainly differed deeply from 
the bureaucratic feudalism of Asia. If 
other civilizations perhaps lacked the 
social conditions which proved the es- 
sential fostering soil of this plant, must 
we now refuse to share its fruits with 
them? Pushing even further back, per- 
haps differing social conditions may have 
owed something to different geographical 
environments. In any case, nothing 
suggests that the men and women of the 
other civilizations do not make as good 
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scientists and engineers as anyone born 
in Europe. 

That the Greeks owed an incalcula- 
ble debt to the Babylonians and ancient 
Egyptians is now generally accepted. But 
bin also a mass of evidence not as 
yet fully appreciated by Europeans, which 
shows on during an first fourteen 
centuries of the Christian era, Euro 
accepted from Asia a host of fundamen- 
tal inventions and discoveries, often not 
knowing very clearly where they had 
come from. In the time of Robert of 
Chester and Adelard of Bath Europeans 
had to learn Arabic in order to acquire 
the best that was to be had in science 
and learning," and from the Arabs and 
the steppe peoples they received not a 
few techniques which took their places 
in the foundations on which the Renais- 
sance built. How many people realise 
that the system of star co-ordinates uni- 
versally used by astronomers today is 
essentially Chinese and not Greek? How 
many people a that the technique 
of those deep boreholes which bring to 
the modern world the universal fuel, 
poten. can demonstrably be traced 

ack to the engineers of ancient China? 
Europe boasts of the exploratory voyages 
of Columbus and other navigators. Eu- 
rope does not so readily enquire into the 





8. Take the question of literatures. A non-European, 
unable to read any European language, who should stand 
in the great dome of the British Museum reading room, 
and wonder what all this vast mass of books really 
amounted to, would be thought a laughable barbarian. 
Yet there are other literature of comparable scope, the 
Chinese for example, of which most Europeans can 
decipher not one word. ves are in this 
respect barbarians. It is true that there have been notable 


g. A straw in the wind—a recent writer in the Times, 
no less than the Keeper of the Oriental Books and MSS 
in the British Museum himself, stated (2/12/52), with 
regard to the Tunhuang MSS, that while block-printing 
= known and oye Be in eighth ge | China By: was 

to Europeans to devise with movable types. 
This is of course bedietenndy sym 2 known the second 
invention is due to Pi Sheng (fl. ca. 1070 A.D.), who 
used porcelain or ware, while the Koreans were 
doing a good deal of printing with copper or bronze 
founts at the end of the fourteenth century, i.¢,, well 
before the time of Gutenberg. Yet the Museum 
Printing at Mainz contains no reference 


inventions, and organizers of commemorative exhibitions 
in our own country have generally been roth to ac- 
knowledge them. 


10. European superiority in technique is a very recent 
slnaninanions” Pasi Polo (about AD. say found 
Hangchow a paradise compared with anythin ng that he 
knew in Europe. As late as 1675 the Russian Tsar asked 
for the services of a group of Chi bridge engineers. 
As late as the early nineteenth century the Chinese 
wanted practically nothing of what produced, 
and Europe was sending missions of investigation down 
to the middle of the century to search out the secrets of 
traditional Chinese industries (ceramics, textiles, dyeing, 
tea, lacquer, etc.). 

11. Most biologists talk as if had been the 
only le ever to classify, fauna and flora for example. 
But Europeans must cease to be indifferent to the achieve- 
ments of other people. Over the centuries the Chinese 
devel: immense systems of classification of plants, 
animals, and diseases ; not of course with the 
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remarkable nevertheless. In certain respects, indeed, the 
ee eS wourable for this 
ppreciated in fourteenth century Persia. 
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inventions which made them possible— 
the magnetic compass and the stern-post 
rudder from China, the multiple masts 
from India and Indonesia, the mizon 
lateen sail from the mariners of Islam.” 

But it will be said that the foundations 
of science were laid by the ancient Greeks. 
These estimable people (though they 
produced many men Ahan 8 great) 
are still receiving more than their fair 
share of credit. According to a recent 
formulation, it was the Greeks who first 
attempted to determine the conditions 
requisite for the establishment of general 
truth, and to distinguish science from 
opinion. Yet this entirely overlooks the 
work of the Mohists, and the Confucian 
doctrine of the rectification of names. 
The Greeks, it is said, were the first to 
think about the respective contribution 
to knowledge of experience and reason. 
Yet this was precisely the substance of 
the argument between the Taoist and the 
Naturalists. 


Abstraction and Law 


HaT the Greeks were the first to con- 
ceive of the Euclidean ideal of a body 
of natural knowledge logically deduced 
from a limited number of axioms may 


Joseph Needham 


indeed be granted. But has this devotion 
to the abstract always been a beneficent 
ideal in Europe? Roman law, though 
a great intellectual achievement, could 
lead to paradoxical injustices impossible 
in Chinese jurisprudence.’ Mediaeval 
scholastic philosophy, spinning its webs 
between the stems of uncriticized pre- 
mises, turned before long into the abo- 
minable dogmatism of the Inquisition." 
Many Western economists in the 19th 
century encouraged the ideas of labour- 
ing men as so many ‘hands,’ and of the 
national homes of colonial peoples as just 
so much ‘territory.’ Though modern 
statisticians have achieved much of value, 
flesh-and-blood individuals tend to vanish 
in their world, and it is characteristic of 
the condition of the European mind that 
religion should be the only means of 
bringing them back again. Whatever 
may be said of Asian failure to develop 
natural science,” it does not seem that 
Chinese or Arabic social philosophy, at 
any rate, ever lost sight of the concre- 
teness of humanity."° The world of 
today would do well to approach Asian 
humanism in a more receptive spirit. 
Constantly it is said that man’s (i.e., 
Western man’s) overwhelming control of 





12. Europeans generally speak as if the whole world 
had been Soonihe by Europe. This is a very limited 
conception, not true at all before the Renaissance. The 
Greeks in Bactria did not discover China, on the contrary, 
it was the Chinese (in the person of Chang Chhien) 
who discovered them. No Roman, so far as we know, 
ever got as far East as would have corresponded to the 
coming of Kan Ying and other Chinese to the Persian 
Gulf. By the end of the Ming dynasty the Chinese fla 
was seen all over the Pacific from Zanzibar throug 
Borneo to Kamchatka. 


13. It is of much significance that (as Hudson and 
Boxer have pointed out) nearly all the early Portuguese 
poe ee in ve age : » woe ade — 5 onthe 
ample opportunity of seein: working Ww 
beneath, in ghowing terms upon the care which 
was taken by the Chinese magistrates to see that justice 
was done. The Portuguese were not surprised at the 
mediaeval barbarities of the prisons, which were about 
on a par with those of Europe, but they were convinced 
of the superiority of Chinese juristic methods and found 
tikes &¢ lataaa: to ies ae Gee tees. 
experience Europe. In thi confirmed im 
sions of which they never knew, notably that gf 
Timurid embassy of the fifteenth century. 


14. It is relevant and significant that Chinese history 


contains nothing reall ee, oe re 
Inquisition. There is doubt abont the hi icity of the 


‘Burning of the Books’ by the first emperor Chhin Shih 
Huang Ti, and although in later ages there were many 
attacks on the Buddhists, in which thousand of monks 
and nuns were secularised, they were not put to death 
for their religi Of course there was political - 
cution through the ages as now one party was dominant, 
now another, and the so-called ‘literary inquisition’ in 
the Ch’ing dynasty, directed to rooting out books written 
by supporters of the Ming, was of this kind; it was 
an inquisition without ‘autos-da-fe.’ India too showed 
through the centuries remarkable examples of religious 
toleration. 


15. In spite of the start of several centuries which 

has had in science and technology, many world 

views are still to be found there which are more parochial 

and more backward than some which were produced in 
Asia long before the era of modern science. 

16. My aim is not to idealise Asian social philosophy 
but to redress the balance. Asia has suffered just as 
terribly as other parts of the world from wars, social 
i and natural calamities such as floods and 
The lot of the masses of the le varied 


Certain , such as the control of the great rivers, 
were probably formally insoluble until the coming of 
modern technology, gh the history of hydraulic 
engineering in is long and heroic. 
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natural processes in the atomic age has 
outstripped his own moral strength and 
psychological development. Before it is 
too late, let him take one at least of the 
essential steps towards self-knowledge, 
that is to say, knowledge of others. Let 
him study the words of their saints and 
sages as well as of his own. Let him 
experience his own humanity in the image 
of theirs. 


AX outstanding instance of European 
spiritual pride concerns law and 
jurisprudence. The highly abstract char- 
acter of Roman law (so congruent with 
Euclidean geometry) has been praised 
for centuries. The Code of Justinian is 
rightly regarded as a great monument of 
Euro culture, and Anglo-Saxons are 
meas a their structure wt case-law and 
precedent accumulated over the centuries. 
But in self-satisfied aloofness, European 
jurists have produced few scholars who 
were prepared to study the achievements 
of other peoples in this important field. 
Early British administration in India did, 
it is true, lead to a certain interest in 
Indian customary law, but it was neither 
sympathetic nor long-lived. The name 
of but one scholar in all Europe today is 
renowned for his work on Chinese law. 
Yet the Chinese had had an immense 
and remarkable legal tradition, and it 
was based on principles quite different 
from those which prevailed in Europe. 
While the West has a penchant for legal 
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fictions, Asians are less deceived by profes- 
sional sophistry." There was throughout 
Chinese history a resistance to codification, 
a determination to judge every case on 
its own merits,"* a passion for compromise 
and harmony. There was hardly an 
rift which put society asunder whi 
Chinese jurisconsults could not join to- 
ow. Ancient and mediaeval China 

ew the rule of law, but consciously 
preferred the rule of equity. 

Then in our own time comes the 
League of Nations, followed by the 
United Nations. Agreements among 
sovereign States dedicated to the Rule of 
Law. But whose law? European law, 
of course; who could take seriously any 
other? No voice of dissent, of course, 
from internationally-prominent Asian law- 
yers all trained at occidental universities ; 
and therefore knowing little or nothing 
about the history of law in their own 
countries. Indeed, one of the evil influ- 
ences of the West (seen in countries like 
the Philippines) is the emergence of a 
group of lawyer-politicians. Then comes 
crisis, and the interpretation of terms 
such as ‘collective security’ by the best 
(Western) legal minds.'® The result— 
the utter destruction of the nascent indus- 
tries, the sprouts of well-being, in one of 
the least industrialized countries in the 
world, by the air force of the most highly 
industrialized power in the world. We 
do not know how long it will take Asian 
people to forget such things.” 





17. Historians, looking back upon our own times, will 
probably select as an example of a legal fiction out- 
standing in scope and ramifyin results the acceptance 
by the United Nations—controlling powers of ‘China’ 
to mean a small minority of refugees from that country. 


18. As Arthur Waley has well said, no Chinese magi 
trate, having delivered what he knew to be an unjust 
judgment, would ever have congratulated himself on 
having applied with precision the laws of the land. 


19. C. P. Fitzgerald, in his excellent ‘Revolution in 
China’ (Cresset, London, 1952), has given three out- 
standing examples of Western legalistic thinking which 
China could not appreciate. First, the shooting down 
of students demonstrating in niger gs (30/5/25) against 
arrest of strikers in a Japanese mill (p. 53 -). Second, 
the arguments (1927-1937) concerning status of the 
international lemenis (p. 203). Third, the 1945 
American airlift of Kuomintang troops to North China 
and Manchuria, though these areas were effective com- 





munist-controlled (p. 86). 


ane et ak pein ES YES 
argument—what never been proved—that the first 
a ion in Korea was made by the North Koreans. 
The pols | am mashing to quis « Gidieelt Gas. The 
Western attitude is that one should always take advan- 
tage of a point if the letter of the law is on one’s side. 
One should act ‘according to the rules of the game’ 
assuming that in course of time one’s adversaries would 
take advantage of an equal number of like ities. 
Thus the principle of ‘collective security’ having been 
erected into a logical and abstract theoretical structure, 


opinion. 
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Of course, law has always had the func- 
tion of ‘acting as a brake upon inevitable 
social change’ (Eggleston). Chinese jurists 
were often no less reactionary than those 
of the Temple in London whose papers 
the rebels went first to burn upon reach- 
ing the capital in A.D. 1381. But the 
genius of a people may moderate even 
social factors which are similar every- 
where, and Euro should cease to 
think that they have nothing to learn 
from the legal systems of Asia. 


Democracy and Bureaucracy 


yh tes occident is torn today between rival 
conceptions of democracy. Christian 
conviction and centuries of theology (an 
inheritance which the Eastern European 
countries share equally with the Western) 
have induced a pon Sor belief in the 
value of the individual, and his or her 
right, from childhood upwards, to the 
fullest possible development of innate 
capacities. But the conception of de- 
mocracy varies enormously in different 
parts of the occident. Most Englishmen 
cannot conceive of any system of democ- 
racy other than that of parliamentary 
representation, with its special virtues 
such as the security of the person. An 
American cannot think any system de- 
mocratic which does not hold before each 
logcabin child the prize of White-House 
achievement. The Russians cannot imag- 
ine any truly democratic system without 
the fullest free educational opportunities 
for every individual, the guaranttee of 
full employment, and participation in 
day-to-day industrial administration. 
Perhaps the oppositions of some of 
these points of view would seem less 
irreconcilable if anyone ever looked out- 
side Europe and asked whether China, 
India, and Arabia had anything to teach 
on these subjects. Reference has already 
been made to some of their contributions. 


Joseph Needham 


Was not the ‘carriere ouverts aux talents’ 
a Chinese invention made nearly two 
thousand years before Europe heard of 
it? Did not the ‘divine right of kings’ 
coe in Europe for at least a similar 
ength of time after the rulers of China 
had accepted the theory of the Mandate 
of Heaven? And as to Heaven was it 
not said, ‘Heaven hears as the people 
hear, Heaven sees as the people see’? 
And were not those rulers admonished 
to ‘love what the people love, and hate 
what the people hate’? Was spontaneous 
local government unknown in ancient 
India? Who put brotherly love and 
respect more firmly into practice irres- 
pective of colour) than the followers of 
the Commander of the Faithful? Who 
stated the principle of the ‘right of rebel- 
lion against unchristian princes’ twenty 
centuries before Bishop Ponnet?™ 


ARTICULARLY relevant to our present 

anxieties is the Chinese experience 
of bureaucratism. The humanization of 
bureaucracy is probably the greatest prob- 
lem of modern civilization, and it pre- 
sents itself as absolutely vital on both 
sides in the ‘cold war.’ A high degree 
of bureaucratic government seems quite 
inevitable given the technological com- 
plexities of modern society, but modern 
science has provided a thousand aids and 
adjuncts which could make it work well. 
These are as yet very imperfectly used. 
Telephones, portable radio communica- 
tions, automatic card filing and sorting 
systems, calculating machines, photogra- 
phic documentary reproduction—all these 
and many more are available. Nothin 
is lacking except good-will. Goodwil 
is the commitment to treating ordinary 
people with sympathy and understanding, 
and the realization that no expenditure 
on equipment is wasted which sets for- 
ward this aim. This is the promised 
peace on earth, and whoever puts first 





21. A 16th-century English churchman who stated with 
particular clarity this old patristic doctrine in the interests 


of Protestantism. One of the first things the Parliament 
did during the Civil War was to reprint him. 
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the real needs of real people will inherit 
it. Let-us hope that the bureaucracies 
of the future will function with as much 
true humanism as a good Asien-city 
government under the dynasties of T’ang 
or Sung. That was the time when poets 
like Su Tung-pho and Pai Chu-i, scholars 
like Shen Kua, were officials. If this was 
not changing philosophers into kings, it 
was certainly making poets bureaucrats, 
and if we for our part had given a man 
such as William Blake sack a charge, 
we might face the Asian tradition with 
a better countenance. Here the Chinese 
may have a great task to perform in the 
teaching of the rest of the world, for 
their bureaucracy has an experience of 
two millennia. There may yet be virtue 
in Confucian traditions, as there was in 
the eighteenth century when the Latin 
translation of the classics revealed to an 
astonished world the existence of a mo- 
rality without supernaturalism, and of 
a great continuing culture which had 
emphatically not been based upon the 
pessimistic doctrine of original sin. 
Many other aspects of this question 
might stand out in a Confucian light. 
Looming upon the world is a great un- 
answered question ; what is science really 
for?* Perhaps several centuries hence, 
the chief meaning of democracy will be 
seen to lie in the question whether or 
not science is used primarily for people. 
“Science for science’s sake’ seems only 
too often to cloak the conceptions of 
‘Science for the sake of big profits,’ and 
‘Science for the sake of defence’ (i.e., 
the piling up of armaments). At any 
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rate the supporters of the first notion 
rarely seem to criticise the second or 
the third. It is true that science will 
never flourish in a stifling atmosphere of 
government control, but under private 
corporate enterprise its utilization prima- 
rily for the benefit of the people as a 
whole seems often far from obvious. Cal- 
culating machines—supersonic rockets— 
cybernetic devices—servo-mechanisms — 
substances injurious to plants and animals 
—new drugs—cloud -seeding—atomic 
power—for what, for what, for what? 
If the Western world has thrown reli- 
gious sanctions out of the window, can 
we afford to kick even ethics downstairs?* 
Perhaps the world needs Confucius, Mo 
Ti and Lao Tzu more desperately than 


ever. 


Unity and Contradiction 


MM“ Western Europeans feel them- 
selves the representatives of a civili- 
zation with a mission to unify the world. 
More American feel this at least as strong- 
ly. The civilization of the Occident alone, 
they think, is universal. This is because 
it is itself united, itself a unity, itself the 
One capable of subsuming all the others, 
the Many. Such pretensions are baseless. 

From the beginning of their thought 
history, Europeans have passed continual- 
ly from one extreme world-outlook to 
another, rarely finding any synthesis. On 
the one hand there was God, or gods, 
with accompanying supernatural assem- 
blies of angels, spirits, demiurges, en- 
telechies, and the like; on the other there 





22. We are living through a terrible period of misuse 
of applied science. The Japanese were the first to ex- 
perience the loathsome effects of an atomic conflagration. 
Korean women and children have been tortured by the 
indiscriminate use of the liquid fire known as napalm. 
As I write, the news comes that the largest bacteriological 
warfare plant in the world (no need to ask where it is) 
has been handed over to private enterprise, so that pes- 
tilence may now become a paying proposition (Science, 
3/12/53). Scientific ingenuity created, during the second 
world war, an astonishing array of engines of war against 

i proximity he shaped plastic explosives, 
the radar detector, phosphorus bombs, rockets of pilot- 
less planes with devastating warheads, etc., etc. Are 
these now to be used to impose upon the world a new 





fascism, carrying the banner of democracy but without 
a trace of its true spirit, and designed to perpetuate the 
material supremacy of the white race? 


23. The Archbishop of York in a courageous pro- 
nouncement (Nature, 19/8/53) has urged the abolition 
of all weapons of mass destruction ‘whether by obliter- 
ation bombing, nuclear weapons, gas, or bacteriological 
warfare.” He goes on to say that their ‘special wrongful- 
ness lies in the contemptuous and indiscriminate destruc- 


tion which they bring upon masses of men, regardless 
of whether combatants or non-combatants, of sex or 
age.’ The Archbishop also strongly reaffirmed the social 
responsibility of the scientist. So, too, a Nobel Laureate 
(R. L. M. Synge, Nature, 11/7/53). 
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were atoms and the void. Theological 
spiritualism and mechanical salieialion 
maintained perpetual war. The former 
component arose, no doubt, from Israel 
and the ancient civilization of Egypt and 
Babylonia, the latter was mostly a product 
of bold Greek thought. Not until the 
time of Leibniz and after were any serious 
attempts made to reconcile this divergence, 
and no great success was attained until 
our own time. 

It ought therefore to be more widely 
recognized Chinese civilization never par- 
ticipated in this disjunction of thought. 
Organic naturalism was the philosophia 
perennis of China. Fundamentally neither 
the Confucians nor the Taoists had any 
use for the supernatural whatever its form 
—but the mechanical interplay of atoms 
was not appreciated either. Though atom- 
ic theories were always being introduced 
from India and elsewhere, they never 
gained any permanent acceptance. When 
Chinese thought found its greatest ex- 
a in the Neo-Confucianism of the 
twelfth cen A.D., it a dina 
shape peronars P akin fat, “sage Ae 
world-outlook of modern science. Noth- 
ing more was necessary for the construc- 
tion of the universe than matter-energy 
on the one hand, and organization (at 
numerous levels of complexity) on the 
other. The single act of creation was not 
felt to be a necessary notion. Nor is 
it possible to accept the contention that 
Europe has been the centre from which 
radiated the idea of making the human 
race one single society. “Within the four 
seas all men are brothers’ is a Confucian 
statement belonging to the sixth century 
B.C. and never subsequently forgotten. 
In India Kabir was only one of many 
poets and prophets of human solidarity. 
Even in its most enlightened moments, 
Europe is liable to make unwarranted 
pretensions. 

Europeans, therefore, should devote 
much greater attention than they have so 
far been willing to do, to the philosophies 
of Asia. And they should so devote it 
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with intellectual humility, not the closed 
mind of a priori superiority. Much may 
be learnt which will moderate the com- 
mon Western European belief that not 
only science and technology, but also 
philosophical truth, must necessarily ra- 
diate from that peninsular continent to 
illumine the heathen. 

We have noted the historical fact that 

modern science and technology grew up 
in Europe and its extension in the Amer- 
icas. Everyone in these countries accepts 
this fact as a matter of course. It is 
robably the main half-conscious self- 
justification for those feelings of superio- 
rity which many of them still entertain 
towards other peoples. How little real 
ground there is for this attitude has al- 
ready been indicated. But what is often 
not so clearly recognized is that the psy- 
chology of dominance which has for some 
centuries past characterized the peoples 
dwelling round the Atlantic seaboard has 
been the direct result of that vast power 
over Nature which the scientific move- 
ment of the Renaissance brought forth. 
Today this psychology has become a 
menace to the world. 

Naturally it began in a small way. 
And of course with war techniques. 
Chinese and Arab fire-lances and barrel- 
guns of primitive kinds (roth to 12th 
centuries) were quickly developed in 14th 
century Europe to form the artillery 
which battered down not only feudal 
castles but also (in the 17th and 18th 
centuries) the forts of Indian princes. 
Cortes had armour, weapons and horses 
which in the 16th century overcame 
without much difficulty the obsidian clubs 
of Aztecs and Mayas. The boisterous 
merchant captains disliked by coastal 
Chinese Lg or seen the yb ee | 
reappeared before long in the guise o' 
‘om century admirals of the fleet to 
force opium through the inadequate de- 
fences of Commissioner Lin Tse-hsii. In 
the later nineteenth century the pace 


quickened in all continents. And now 
no longer is the talk of annexation or 
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‘protection,’ for empire-building has gone 
out of fashion. It looks much better, no 
doubt, to have small sovereign states sitting 
in the United Nations, with strings which 
can be pulled from behind the scenes. 
This in itself might be considered a con- 
cession to modern sensibilities. But we 
still face the imposition of characteristi- 
cally West-European ideas upon other 
peoples under threat of destruction by the 
most up-to-date weapons; with Korea as 
the object-lesson of what will remain of 
a country after it has been ‘liberated’ by 
modern means. Truly there is no solu- 
tion save an understanding of the worth 
of the cultures of other peoples,* and a 
realization that the West-European or 
American ‘ way of life’ can not and must 
not be forced upon them. 


Towards World Commonwealth 


F  paoeonee' of Nature is no one’s pri- 
vate property. The world is like a 
vessel, says the Tao Te Ching. Whoever 
grabs at it will lose it irretrievably. How 
can anyone hope to keep secret for ever 
the information that precisely two mil- 
ligrams of vitamin B, are necessary each 
day for the health of one human indi- 
vidual? The impact of modern Western 
civilization on China and other Asian 
countries has inevitably induced in their 
people a determination that they too 
must share in the higher standards of 
life which modern science and tech- 
nology have placed at the disposal of 
modern man. They insist upon moving 
forward to a point at which all can satisfy 
what we now know to be the minimal 
needs of civilized human beings. And 
in some cases they have decided (as in 
China) that they would do this by a 
mighty leap, short-circuiting long periods 
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comparable with those of the ‘dark Stanic 
mills’ of nineteenth century Europe, the 
miseries of the ‘industrial revolution.’ 
This whole movement is one of primary 
historial significance, and the more oc- 
cidental peoples oppose it, the worse 
will the judgment of world history be 
on them. How then should Europeans 
and Americans react to these events. By 
a policy which denies United Nations 
representation to five hundred million 
pe le? By maintaining pirate strong- 
olds off the China coast? By prohibiting 
the export of sulpha-drugs and antibiotics 
which the Asian masses so greatly need? 
By fire and sword from Korea to Kenya? 
Somehow or other the West must under- 
stand that to the average Asian man or 
woman the whole current mobilization of 
the self-styled ‘free world’ seems directed, 
not so much towards the ‘containment 
of communism’ as against the rising up- 
surge of oes consciousness, the national 
independence movements, and the strug- 
gle for industrialization and the raising of 
living standards of all Asian peoples. 
Perhaps the whole question reduces to 
the active practice of humility and broth- 
erly love. We need a real conviction 
that all racialism, all self-satified beliefs 
of cultural superiority, are a denial of the 
world community. We need a list of 
diabolical cliches, ¢.g., that Asian people 
‘cannot understood.’ We need to free 
ourselves from what Claude Roy has so 
well called ‘the iron curtain of false 
enigmas.’ Europe and America must 
stand ready not only to share with all 
Asians and Africans those treasures of 
understanding and use of Nature which 
modern science and technology have 
brought forth, but also to learn from 
them many things concerning individual 
life and society which they are more than 





24. This is one of the fundamental reasons why all 
Asia turns towards the Soviet Union today for help and 
encoura t. Russians have never shown that belief 
im racial superiority which has poisoned the relations of 
most other occidental peoples with Asia. This can be 





traced back into the seventeenth century and earlier. 
On all such matters, the recent book of Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar, the distinguished Indian diplomat and histo- 
rian, ‘Asia and Western Domination’ (Allen & Unwin, 
London, 1953) is prescribed reading. 
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competent to teach. If this is not done, will go down to history as distorted 
the achievements of Europe and America and evil, unwilling to practise what it 
will in any case become the common preaches, and worthy of the condemna- 
property of mankind, but our civilization _tion of ten thousand generations. 


SOME REVIEWS OF JOSEPH NEEDHAM’S 
‘Science and Civilization in China’ 











‘The author has set himself to interpret 
the Chinese mind in Western terms, and 
he is perhaps unique among living scho- 
lars in possessing the necessary combination 
of qualifications for this formidable under- 
taking. The practical importance of Dr 
N ’s work is as great as its intellectual 
interest. It is a Western act of “recognition” 
on a higher plane than the diplomatic one.’ 
Arnold Toynbee in 

The Observer (London) 


“The Chinese insisted on an organic ap- 
proach to Nature, and this (whether or not 
“scientific humanism” is a suitable term) 
will be found the only philosophy tolerable 
to man in the world he is discovering. . . 
That is the philosophical purport under- 
lying the book, but it is such a mine of 
information and analysis that many who 
disagree with its purport will have to read 
it. I feel myself that the line of thought 
which it suggests is the only one offering 
a future to mankind.’ 
William Empson in 
The Observer (London) 


‘A monumental work which will give scho- 

lars all over the world an entirely new 

understanding of the place of science in 
ancient and medieval Chinese culture.’ 

Yeh Chih-sun in 

Kho-Hsiieh Thung Pao (Peking) 


‘It is clear that the work will not only 
be an epoch-making contribution to the 
history of technology and general culture; 
it will also be the best handbook to Chi- 
nese general history and hy that 
has appeared... Dr Needhans ig the first 
professional scientist to write an extensive 
work about China. .. He has to do all 
his own spade-work, and therefore deserves 
nothing but praise and encouragement.’ 
Arthur Waley in 
History Today (London) 





‘Dr Needham’s survey promises to be a 
landmark of intellectual history. .. It is 
clear that a scholar who undertakes such 
a task must possess extraordinary equip- 
ment. Dr Needham is such a one. He is 
a biochemist distinguished for his original 
researches and writings; he has an excel- 
lent grasp of the history of science and 
its connexions with social history; he has 
travelled extensively in China and has a 
good working knowledge of the language; 
he is a bear for work, and a veteran in 
handling masses of detail without losing 
ap ge or a sense of humour . Further, 
e loves the Chinese ple, and his feel- 
ing—not sentimental but based on under- 
standing and respect—pervades his book. 
The work has been pursued, he tells us, 
as a contribution to international under- 
standing... It is a book which, in Robert 
Hooke’s words, will “lay open to us an 
Empire of learning, hitherto only fabulously 
described, and admit us to converse with 
the best and greatest of that Empire, that 
either are, or ever have been.”’’ 
James R. Newman in 
Scientific America 


‘A boon in its sweeping yet significantly 

detailed treatment of scientific thought in 

China . . . a supreme achievement of Eu- 
ropean scholarship.’ 

K. P. Pillai in 

Journal of Indian History 


‘Ici la science et la technologie font une 

entrée spectaculaire dans la sinologie. . . 

L’ouvrage dont nous rendons compte ici 

marque une époque. . . Un ouvrage que 
tout homme cultivé doit connaitre.’ 

P. Huard & K. M. Huang in 

Revue d’Histoire des Sciences (Paris) 


‘Scholars the world over will be waiting 
on tiptoe like cranes for the appearance of 
the coming volumes. 
Fumoto Yasutaka in 
Tokyé Shinagakuhé 
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The Laughing Cambodians 


Han Suyin 


ACK from a trip to Cambodia, I 
am full of the excitement of the 
country: the grandeur and horror 

of Angkor monuments, the humour and 
handsomeness of the Kmer people, many 
of whom are in face and form the image 
of their imperishable ancestors carved 
on the walls of Angkor; the sensation 
of ease and freedom in a country that 
is NEUTRAL, deliberately, obstinately 
clinging to its own neutrality under the 
leadership of one of the most courageous 
men it has been my luck to meet: Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk. 

It is perhaps because of this staunch, 
true neutrality, 2 tort ou @ raison, that 
Cambodia gets such a bad -press in the 
‘free world,’ and that newspapers, be- 
lieved objective, either ignore it comple- 
tely or gloomily prognosticate about its 
future, arguing it will disappear ‘in the 
maw of’ some ‘ism.’ Yet if there is one 
country in South East Asia which to me 
feels and looks healthy, it is Cambodia. 
And that is because, although there are 
only four million Cambodians, they are 
entirely at ease and at home in their own 
skins in their own land. 

Phnom Penh is full of news brought 
back by French businessmen who are 
coming en masse to Cambodia. In the 
past five years the French population of 
Cambodia has doubled. It may be argued 
that this French exodus is due to the 


invasion of American businessmen into 
the neighbouring area. Or it may be due 
to the taking over by the local people; 
I checked on this and was assured that 
it was not so, but due to insecurity—they 
say, they ‘see no future for their business’ 
there. There is no such pressure in Cam- 
bodia. 

From Bangkok three airlines function 
into Cambodia: Air Cambodge, Air Viet- 
nam and Thai Airways, so that there is 
a plane almost every day to Phnom Penh, 
the capital. The first stop is Siemreap, 
a small, agreeable townlet near which 
are the ruins of Angkor, or rather of 
the several Angkors, those huge ancient 
capitals of the Kmers, old name for the 
Cambodian people. I hope to use the 
old Angkor and the charming new Siem- 
reap, with its delightful market place, as 
background for a small novel which has 
been trotting in my head for some time 
now, so shall not talk of the ten days 
I spent there nor of the fabulous Quiet 
American plot I walked into the day I 
arrived—a thriller to beat all thrillers, 
with hoaded gold bars, mysterious gene- 
rals, letters, spies, murders, time bombs, 
etc., etc.,—it wouldn’t be fair, the matter 
is still sub judice. 


T= was my second visit to Cambodia, 
and as everywhere in Asia when one 
travels repeatedly, year after year, there 
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was CHANGE to be noted. The cities 
get bigger, and broader the roads expand, 
and all airports now have new, airy, glass 
and steel and concrete buildings. Phnom 
Penh airport looked now like Singapore’s, 
Bangkok’s, it could be anywhere or 
everywhere, it was THE AIRPORT. I 
am conscious of airports since I am so 
much in and out of them, and sometimes 
think vaguely of writing a story where 
the characters would be going from air- 
port to airport, never allowed beyond the 
airport, and find each airport the same 
airport . . . same forms to fill, same cus- 
toms, same polyglot inscriptions. . . . 

Phnom Penh the a was of course 
bigger and better than the first time, but 
still slow and calm and sleepy compared 
to Bangkok or Singapore. The siesta 
hour has been re-introduced, with offices 
working from 7 a.m. to 1.45 p.m. straight, 
and shops the same, and again at night. 
I spent happy days wandering round 
Phnom Penh, mostly with French women 
complaining that there was nothing to do, 
but who managed somehow to do what 
they would have done anywhere else in 
the East: play bridge, shop, have dresses 
made, gossip and attend big dinner 
parties; saw Kmer writers (they have 
just formed an association), noted that 
Chinese films, Indian films, Kmer films 
and American films were being shown 
with devastating impartiality, that Chi- 
nese, French and American beer bottles 
co-stood on the shelves of grocers, that a 
great drive to reform education and to 
Combodianize it (term is to Kmerize it) 
was going on. For Cambodia, like other 
colonial countries, has had education in 
the language of the conqueror (in his case 
French) and now wishes to use French 
as second language and turn to its own 
language. This is happening, of course, 
all over South East Asia. 

Being neutral, Cambodia gets help from 
everyone. The airport was French aid, 
the road was American; an enormous, 
dazzling white hospital was Russian, 


something else was Czech ; three factories . 


Han Suyin 


were given by China, the Japanese were 
taking out rusty water pipes and replacing 
the lot with Made-in-Japan plumbing; 
and so it went on. I did a lot of the 
country by road, and though there is 
poverty, it is not the misery of India. 
Nor is there any sign of great wealth 
among the few. Corruption of course 
exists, and was overtly commented on. 
The Prince and his government were 
universally popular; crowds gathered to 
listen to him, he moved about openly, 
fearlessly, talked with people and people 
answered him back. The regime is not 
called democratic by the ‘free world 
press,’ but it felt and looked more demo- 
cratic to me than many a vaunted ‘de- 
mocracy.’ 

There is a lot to say about Cambodia, 
for all its smallness, perhaps because it 
is so much ITSELF. The Kmer people 
are not liked by the foreigners there; I 
mean, the French, British and Americans. 
Why? I have a suspicion that it is be- 
cause they are THEMSELVES, first and 
foremost, precisely as their foreign policy 
is their own and no one else’s. Two 
years ago the Frenchmen I met were all 
saying that Cambodians were non-évolues, 
non-evolved, that definitely imprecise 
French word for ‘natives’ and ‘lesser 
breeds,’ with exactly the same connotation 
as the British ‘children of nature’ and 
‘they’re sweet, but of course they'll take 
CENTURIES to become like us.’ But 
now, two years later (my first visit was 
precisely two years ago, almost to the 
day) I did not meet one Frenchman say- 
ing the Cambodians were non-évolues. 
On the contrary, nearly all acknowledge 
(some grudgingly) that ‘they are learn- 
ing quite fast’ and all of them, though 
complaining of this, that and the other, 
had a very convincing respect for the 
Prince and the admirable way he under- 
stood his people and was OF them and 
WITH them. 

As for the British, the British repre- 
sentative was a most intelligent and popu- 
lar person, full of praise for things that 
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were done. But alas, one also met the 
Blimp British who, it appears, is also the 
exported British. Why, oh why is it that 
the British outside Britain is sometimes a 
grotesque caricature of the worst type 
of colonial Englishman one could meet? 
Someone one day must explain to me 
why it should be so. Anyway, here is 
an anecdote among the many that oc- 
curred: A friend and I were filling up 
with gasoline at a station manned by a 
Cambodian. The Cambodian, who was 
putting air in our tyres, knew Cambodian 
and French, and was interested in my 
friend’s new watch because it showed the 
date as well as the time, he had not seen 
one like that before. They were both 
bent over the watch, my friend explainin 
by gesture (he did not know French) the 
mechanism of the date. Up comes an 
Englishman, also bent on getting gasoline, 
watches the scene, then turning to my 
friend says, out of the blue: ‘ These 
hn are very primitive, aren’t they?’ My 
iend reddened with anger (being Asian 
he felt the word ‘ primitive’ deeply, since 
it had once been applied to his own na- 
tion). ‘I don’t think so,’ he said stiffly. 
The Cambodian caught the word ‘pri- 
mitive’ and guessed. He did not say 
anything, but the Englishman got no 
gasoline for his car. 

The Cambodian has a terrific sense of 
humour, loves a joke even against himself, 
is extremely courteous and when things 
are explained to him he has a very good 
mechanical sense. I have never seen a 
people less servile or disposed to please. 
Our chauffeur, other Kmers we saw, even 
if they were serving us, did it with great 
courtesy but with a sense of dignity so far 
removed from servility that, compared 
to them, the Chinese shopkeepers appear 
subservient and too eager. ‘I don’t like 
the way they laugh,’ one European com- 
plained. They stare, comment and laugh 
at anything that seems funny to them 
(and a lot of things seem funny to them), 
and this straightforward, sturdy independ- 
ence displeases paternalists. 
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RINCE Sihanouk, once King, then vol- 

untarily stepping down to become by 
election the Prime Minister of his own 
country (shades of Shaw’s Apple Cart!), 
is that astounding thing in Asia: an aris- 
tocrat and a king so much in touch with 
his people, so profoundly one of them, 
that he can drop the crown, the robes of 
state, and become a commoner and lead 
his people without losing an inch of roy- 
alty, and become a representative leader. 

I saw the Prince four times: once, 
following him around for a whole morn- 
ing as he opened a barrage (a gift from _ 
the Americans), once as he led govern- 
ment officials and cabinet ministers to a 
spell of manual labour, once as he opened 
some new houses that he himself had 
helped to erect, and once at a private 
audience. 

Everywhere he goes this dynamic little 
man creates an extraordinary atmosphere, 
vital, passionate and lucid all at once. 
His energy is boundless, his gaiety in- 
fectious, his frankness extraordinary, and 
his combination of Western, French logic 
and lucidity of expression with Asian 
emotions and depth of feeling place him, 
to my mind, in the forefront of states- 
men in the world today. Hence the 
Cambodian atmosphere is a compound of 
easygoingness (people walk about, move 
happily, come up and kneel low and 
touch him, or as I saw one housewife do 
shout back jokes at him), gaiety and 
awareness of themselves as a People. In 
the spells of manual labour (which the 
whole country administrative set has to 
carry out), the Prince works in all seri- 
ousness, for two or three hours shovelling 
earth, putting up the walls of houses, and 
talking talking talking, tireless, full of 
bounce, like a dynamo, infecting his peo- 

le with a sense of Doing. As he says 

imself : ‘I am a Cambodian and I work 
with and for my people. I don’t want 
to be an international figure, I just want 
to pull my own country together.’ 

There are some people who laugh at 
all this, but it is not a sham. It is true, 
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and it is bearing fruit. The work is not 
make-believe, it is carried out in every 
small village, and slowly it is knitting 
the country together, welding it into 
awareness, into resolution. ‘There is no 
television, and radios are few, so the 
Prince travels all the time, and talks all 
the time straight at the people. His 
printed speeches are one thing: what he 
says is quite another. He talks in Cam- 
bodian, he makes jokes, he laughs, he 
gestures with his hands, he rambles on, 
he is IN COMMUNION with the crowd. 
He can talk for hours. He may start 
at 7 a.m., and at noon he is still at it, 
and the crowd never varies, though in 
true Cambodian fashion they don’t feel 
they HAVE to be there all the time. 
Some of them will wander off, get some- 
thing to eat, and wander back. When 
he talks, a kind of market organizes itself 
round him: fruit vendors peddle bananas 
and papayas, squash botiles appear, all 
very quiet, all listening, but at the same 
time making themselves comfortable. 
There is no disrespect. He is the first 
to ask the people to sit down and take 
it easy. And it is this combination of 
yy aor willingness to listen and 
the fearless way in which the crowds 
move about him which is tremendously 


appealing to an unbiassed observer in 
Cambodia. 


M Y private audience with Prince Siha- 
nouk will remain one of the happiest 
memories of my existence. Affable, de- 
mocratic, completely natural, the Prince 
is not afraid of words nor is he afraid of 
ideas. We touched upon every contro- 
versial subject, including Tibet, Taiwan, 
SEATO, America, the plots against him, 
his views on communism and capitalism. 
On every subject I found the Prince’s 
mind positive, clear and well informed. 
He is absolutely fearless, and this great 
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courage, when much wealthier and larger 
countries invoke ties or obligations to pre- 
vent them from acting justly or ym 
out their own minds, is quite admirable 
and in my estimation make him a far 
bigger and more important person than 
the small size of his country would lead 
us to suppose. He is not only deeply intel- 
ligent, his sentences, in French at least (I 
don’s know Cambodian), are extremely 
a they have a classic ring about 

em. I cannot remember them all, but 
some I remember: ‘No idea is good by 
itself alone, only the right time and the 
right place make it so.’ And ‘ My country 
is small, but the spirit of my people and 
its will to be independent is great as the 
heart of man himself.’ And ‘I do not wish 
to make Communism the forbidden fruit. 
Hence my people can read everything 
they want. I trust my people.’ Phrases 
with a French ring, but also deeply Asian. 

Someone in his entourage told me a 
tale about him, incredible for the bad taste 
it betrays about certain ‘great powers.’ 
This unmentioned ‘great power’ had 
presented the Cambodian nation with 
a pediatrics clinic, and on the opening 
day the Prince was there, and also the 
ambassador of that country, who found 
it fit to crack a joke: ‘Your Highness,’ 
he said, ‘we hope that this clinic will 
prove very useful also for your chil- 
dren.’ (The Prince has many children, 
at least a round dozen, all boisterously 
healthy, handsome and as bursting with 
vitality as he is.) The Prince took this 
rather amiss. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘I know 
now why I’ve been a bit worried lately. 
I don’t seem to have produced any new 
babies for a couple of years or so. It 
must be that the souls of my future 
children, looking down from heaven, be- 
come horror stricken at the sight of your 
clinic and refuse to be born.’ An over- 
whelming reply, rolling the ambassador 
flat. 
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Indonesian ‘Travelogue 


Henri Davencourt 


brown Indonesian plane-steward de- 

monstrated the life-jacket and pointed 
out the shark repellent in its pocket (this 
demonstration storage dims the joy of air- 
travel for me) than we are crossing the 
equator and collecting our thoughts and 
chattels for the descent into Indonesia. 
Do not take photographs from the air- 
craft, warns ee steward. The aircraft 
wing dips as begin a broad sweep over 
a green, seemingly half-submerged land- 
scape of ricefields, waterways—as if all 
northern Java were subsiding gently, in- 
exorably into the sea, under the weight 
of its people, its problems, its bureaucracy. 
And then wonderfully and safely we are 
touching down with the lightest of light 
shocks, and moving rapidly over the tar- 
mac. 
I have been to Indonesia before ; with- 
out actually taking drugs I have sheathed 
myself in a kind of protective mental 
plasma. Like an actor who has studied 
his role carefully I project myself into 
a special personality—that of a stupid, 
innocent, childlike creature who has no 
desire or ability to deceive the diligent, 
anti-colonist Customs and Immigration 
officials. With other, more important pas- 
sengers—United Nations experts, I suppose, 
or members of important foundations, 
judging by their intelligent, slightly aca- 
demic air and the warmth with which 


[' seems that no sooner has the thin, 
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they are greeted by anxious Europeans— 
I wait in the small arrival hall, inhaling 
the old familiar smell. Paris has its Metro 
smell, Singapore its river, Djakarta has 
also its own nasal identification based, I 
later discovered, on a special brand of 
clove. A pretty Indonesian ground hostess 
comes round with a tray of free soft drinks 
—a memorable gesture of official polite- 
ness . 

Within an hour I am through Immigra- 
tion and Customs. It would have been 
less if a cheerful comfortable-looking Ame- 
rican couple in front of me had known 
the value of their travellers cheques. But 
they didn’t; so they had to count them; 
it took a long time. I couldn’t find the 
number of my camera, so in the end 
we wrote down the number of the lens 
aperture instead—on some forms and also 
in my passport, just to be sure. 


Djakarta 


Then I went out into the great sprawl- 
ing city of Djakarta with its twenty 
thousand detjak (trisha) boys; unceasing 
racket of packed hurrying traffic along 
pot-holed dusty roads, with trans, buses, 
cadillacs, pony-carts, barrows, bicycles in 
one great packed stream, jamming at 
narrow canal bridges, halted in one hoot- 
ing phalanx when level crossing gates 
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come down. A blind crippled beggar 
on another man’s back threads patiently, 
hopelessly among the cars; boys thrust 
English-language newspapers through the 
open windows, newspapers which fill up 
their odd corners with unexpected wire 
agency items from remote lands. I read, 
lurching as the car jerks forward, that 
a statue is to be erected in the Budapest 
museum to a cow called Nusi. 

Djakarta streets are disturbingly, almost 
threateningly alive. These people have 
been often accused of indolence, 6 pore 
late to offices and leaving early, but the 
noise and dynamism of the streets suggests 
boundless restless energy. Where are they 
all going and why are they in such a 
hurry to get there? In Djakarta it’s one 
long rush hour, except at night when the 
world shuts down and there’s nowhere 
to go, and betjaks hum like bees through 
the velvety dark. 


Bogor 


The president’s week-end palace, look- 
ing like a regency country massion in 
English-style. Which is just what it is. 
Raffles and the English were here long 
ago and built Bogor palace. What else 
have they left as souvenirs? The botani- 
cal gardens which the Japanese, lovers 
of gardens, left intact, and keep-left traffic, 
and a street in Jogjakarta called Malioboro 
or Marlborough Road. 

Here in Bogor park the deer graze by 
the banyan trees, and in the hot sun the 
Ionic columns of the portica gleam like 


icing sugar. 


Bandung 


Fresh early morning in the hills where 
rebels are said to be active. Frequent 
checks at road-blocks. In the distance 
a volcano with a tuft of cloud hanging 
over the crater, as if an eruption were 


beginning. Somewhere up there sup- 
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d to be rebel headquarters, a costly 
usiness to smoke out. Apparently no 
one has yet thought it worth the cost, 
in lives and equipment. 

The road winds up past carefully ter- 
raced rice-fields, with clear water trickling 
and splashing from one level to the next. 
A rich, high-yielding area this, with small 
pleasant houses lining the road, and neat 
upland villages ; and the air freshly stimu- 
lating after the damp heat of Djakarta. 
Every visitor asks the same question ; Why 
make Djakarta the capital, why not leave 
it as a port and trading city, down there 
in the regularly flooding swamps of the 
coastal plain, and make a new seat of 
government out of Bandung? In Djakarta 
the mind is depressed and every effort is 
a burden ; away from Djakarta in the hills 
the spirits rise and optimism sets in. 

I drive into the white sun-drenched 
streets of Bandung to the Homann Hotel, 
which is vast and well-appointed, with a 
radio and telephone in my room. The 
town is full of young people who have 
come in for a congress of youth organi- 
zations. There’s a vitality about them; 
they look at Western strangers with an 
air of half-amused challenge; they are 
polite in explaining street-directions. This 
is where the hope—perhaps the only hope 
—of Indonesia lies; in the minds of these 
young students, who are too young to 
remember the first struggles for liberation, 
and are more interested in discussing the 
future than re-living the past. 


Sourabaya 


Eroding, ear-hammering four-hour 
downbeat of evening rain on the Oranje 
Hotel in Sourabaya, a building that seems 
a mad Dutchman’s dream of some old 
Moorish palace, with dank and gloomy 
courtyards, long passage-ways, dining- 
room like the hall of a railway station. 
A Pickwickian inn translated to the Far 
East, with ancient waiters, vast bath- 
houses, and a general air of lost splendour. 
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cinema, all the busy life of three quarters 
of a million peo lis blotted out for 
by the rain that comes down harder 
and Set a out of the upper backness. 
Drains choke with rubbish and spread 
widening ponds across the streets. Soaked 
ple cower under awnings. A few 
betjak boys in black gleaming waterproof 
battle through muddy seas. 
A restless night, alone in the vast room 
with the mosquitoes. 


Bali 


A hundred brown-skinned squatting 
figures in a circular phalanx sway and 
chant by torchlight in the ancient exercise 
of mass-hypnosis known as the Ketjak 
Dance. ‘The official travel bureau says 
in a hand-out that originally the Ketchak 
was a choir of men who, by their litanies 
‘co-operated with the Sanghyang girl that 
was to be put into a trance. The intention 
of any Sanghyang (trance) performance 
was that the girl, while in a state of trance, 
would be capable of hearing and telling 
the wishes of gods or ancestors.’ 

Tonight there is no trance girl. Instead 
the Ketchak is accompanied by a simple 
play from the Ramayana, whose perform- 
ers come to the centre of the hundred-man 
group to gesticulate at each other. But 
the swaying and weaving of these supple 
bodies of the choir, the movement of 
hands, arms, heads in unison to the ac- 
companiment of cunningly counterpointed 
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cries, chanting, exclamations, laments, 
developed in the flickering torch-light an 
atmosphere of tremendous tension and ex- 
pectancy, to which the Ramayana players 
were mere anti-climax. Why is there no 
trance girl? Are the people here afraid 
of the voices of gods pa ancestors, or 
merely bored by them? 

It is true that the Dance is an integral 
part of the life of the Balinese, and in 
the few days I have spent on the island 
I have watched it by the hour; in the 
daytime in the courtyards of villages and 
temples; at night by lamp-light, with 
young girls in golden sarongs and glitter- 
ing headdresses posturing and turning to 
the difficult quickly changing rhythms of 
Balinese music. A persisting memory is 
of the ten-year old in the Legong dance, 
performing with meticulous artistry the 
movements of the golden bird, her face 
showing all the time the rapt, half-fearful 
absorption of the child possessed by the 
lesson it has mastered. 


og to Djakarta, to the uproar of the 
streets, unsmiling faces, halt-closed 
Chinese shops, officialdom. The last 
memory of Bali—waking early one morn- 
ing (with the air still cool after the night) 
to gamelan music, a cock crowing far 
away, and a strange sense of well-being 
that seemed connected with the nearness 
of sea hills, and an anciently civilized 
way of living. 





Cheongsam: Invention of the Devil? 


‘ HE invention of the devil,’ was 
"Tiow a shocked critic once describ- 

ed cheongsam, the Chinese split 
gown. 

Strictly speaking the cheongsam was a 
Manchu invention. The correct Chinese 
name for the cheongsam is really ch’i p’ao 
which is the Peking dialect for ‘Manchu 
gown.’ Cheongsam is a Cantonese ver- 
sion which simply means ‘long garment.’ 
For geographical reasons the Cantonese 
version has passed into common usage 
and cheon it will doubtless remain 
in a world which has been confused in 
its Chinese derivations ever since Hong 
Kong was put on the traveller’s map. 
Oddly enough the cheongsam began as an 
attempt to make schoolgirls more deco- 
rous in their appearance. In Shanghai 
after the first world war, Chinese women 
had begun to copy the fashions of their 
Western sisters then notorious for dis- 
playing their legs in a manner previously 
considered shocking. What was shock- 
ing in the West was positively immoral 
in China where, to make assurance doubly 
sure, women had worn trousers beneath 
long concealing robes and skirts. 

During the twenties, girls’ education 
was developing fast in China, with an 
increasing need for school uniforms. Some 
authorities and many parents of a more 
traditional turn of a Bc the gym 
dress and excessively short skirts of the 
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Western school girl as unfeminine, if not 
immodest, and there was a move to find 
more suitable garments for young ladies 
to wear at school. As a result, a solution 
was found in an adaptation of the ch’i 

‘ao, the gown worn by Manchu ladies 

fore the Revolution of 1911. This 
garment was ankle length, high collared 
and almost tubular in cut, with slits at 
the sides to allow free movement although 
of course silk trousers and underskirts 
were worn beneath the gown. Manchu 
women did not bind their feet but as 
they wore shoes with a unique kind of 
stilted sole the slit dresses were also neces- 
sary to accommodate their characteristic 
way of walking. 


HE adaptation of the Manchu gown 

quickly became popular as a new dress 
for schoolgirls and students, it was modest 
by Chinese standards and loosely enough 
cut to be convenient for the active modern 
girl. In addition it set the style for a 
national costume in a period when a new 
lg spirit was receptive to the need 
or one. This was the beginning of the 
modern cheongsam although needless to 
say it was a far less form-revealing cos- 
tume than is worn in Hong Kong or 
Singapore today. From the schools it 
was quickly taken up 7 women every- 
where once the Shanghai tailors had 
gauged its full possibilities and developed 
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it as the much admired dress it became. 
Right up to the beginning of the last war 
the cheongsam never rose above the ankles 
but the ultra fashionable ladies had the 
splits cut to the thigh. In the early days 
of the fashion trousers were often worn 
under the gown as a concession but the 
influence ff film stars and sing-song girls, 
as well as a newly awakened feminine 
pride in naturally shapely limbs, soon 
caused the trousers to disappear for good. 

The true answer to the cheongsam’s 
popularity is a feminine reason, for the 
Chinese split gown is every ordinary 
woman’s dream of a dress. Not only 
does it combine personal charm with 
national individuality, it is extremely 
economical to make and it is simplicity 
itself to pack. The average Chinese 
woman is able to get a complete new 
dress, with high collar and short sleeves, 
out of the standard 36” cloth length, 
an impossible achievement with Western 
fashion and Western measurements. More- 


over the design of the cheongsam makes 
it the world’s most compact garment for 


travel. Where a Western woman would 
require a trunk to pack a reasonably ex- 
tensive wardrobe a Chinese woman can 
get her equivalent into a suitcase. The 
height of the collar and the extent of 
the split are the major fashion problems 
for the Chinese woman from year to year, 
she does not have to bother about the 
complexities of style which plunge the 
salons of London, Paris and New York 
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in an annual flutter. If the cheongsam 
is the devil’s invention he certainly took 
all precautions to get the woman on his 
side. 


BH five years ago a Mrs Jennie 
Higgins of Eureka, California, told 
the local press that the Chinese ladies of 
Hong Kong were ‘slim as a match and 
robed in long very tight fitting gowns 
made of the richest and most gorgeous 
silks, satins and velvets. The gowns are 
left open from knee to feet displaying 
legs in silk stockings . . . looking at them 
on the street one must acknowledge that 
they are the most beautiful women on 
the face of the earth.’ The present day 
Mrs Higgins is no longer content to stare, 
she goes home full of ideas, 


A Chinese beauty expert from Singa- 


‘pore not long ago reported an Oriental 


craze among Western women. Wherever 
she had gone in Europe or the United 
States women had stopped her in the 
gtreets and tried ‘to buy the cheongsam 
off her back.’ She returned home with 
a case full of orders for the tailors. A 
more perceptive English fashion expert 
was doubtful about the results because 
while she considered cheongsam made 
with Chinese materials charming on Chi- 
nese figures, in garish cottons on ample 
Western shapes they were nothing but a 
disaster. This of course is where the devil 
has the last laugh. 





Letter from London 


The Wind 


RITAIN’S Prime Minister said a few 
B months ago that the wind of change was 

blowing in.Africa. This spring he has 
learned that it is beginning to blow in Britain 
too. 
The 1960 Aldermaston March organized by 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament was 
the biggest demonstration of peace ever held 
in Britain, and possibly the biggest political 
demonstration of any kind since the days of 
the Chartists, over a century ago. 

Two years ago, when the first Easter March 
was organized by the Direct Action Committee 
against Nuclear War, the procession of a few 
hundreds which set out from Trafalgar Square 
on Good Friday was reduced to a couple of 
hundred the following day. Even though it 
had grown again by the time it reached the 
Atomic Weapons Research Establishment at 
Aldermaston on Easter Monday, it was still 
basically a collection of dedicated small groups. 

But all those who were priviledged to share 
in the fellowship of that first march felt that 
this was the beginning of something big, and 
they have been proved right. This year, nearly 
ten thousand people started out from Alder- 
maston, and numbers grew steadily all day and 
every day until over forty thousand entered the 
Square on the afternoon of Easter Monday. They 
were greeted by a vast concourse of people, 
impossible to count. Marchers and sympathisers 
together probably numbered a hundred thousand 
in Trafalgar Square that day. 

This is a mass movement, and the majority 
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is Blowing 


of the British press have recognized the fact, 
and reported it objectively—in contrast with 
the first year (when most papers sneered and 
distorted its character) and last year (when it 
was played down). Even the self-styled Top- 
People’s paper, The Times, was forced in the 
end to recognize its importance. A movement 
whose supporters range from the Communist 
Party to the wife of Princess Margaret’s bride- 
groom’s best man can hardly be accused of 
being narrow. 

But what are its aims? It is recognized by 
friend and foe of the campaign alike that, as 
long as it confines its main propaganda effort 
to the issue of unilateral nuclear disarmament 
by Britain, Mr Macmillan will not be unduly 
worried. This is especially true now that the 
views of the ‘experts’ are coming to coincide 
with the marchers’ aim that Britain should 
withdraw voluntarily from the nuclear suicide 
club. Even Mr Gaitskell and his faithful fol- 
lowers, who clung for so long to the fantasy 
of the ‘independent deterrent,’ are now being 
forced by the expensive fiasco of ‘Blue Streak’ 
to abandon it. In the words of the New States- 
man, ‘Mr Macmillan himself is beginning to 
tread in the steps of the marchers. The only 
difference is that he is travelling slowly, bindly 
—and at the nation’s expense. And, as usual, 
leaving the Labour leadership struggling far 
behind.’ 

Fortunately there are others, including many 
of the leaders of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, who realise that we cannot be 









act, 
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satisied if and when Britain does opt out of 
the nuclear arms race. The logic of the situa- 
tion leads thinking people to conclude that 
further steps are necessary. Within a week 
after the Aldermaston March, some three hun- 
dred delegates from local CND groups in the 
London region met in conference to plan their 
policy for the next six months, and decided 
that one of the main questions for considera- 
tion by members must be the implications of 
a British withdrawal from NATO and other 
military alliances. Alternative forms of defence, 
such as non-violent resistance, are to be seriously 
considered. 

In previous years the main strength of the 
campaign has been among young people. This 
sign of health is still very much present, but 
there are now also many more middle-aged 
professional people; and in 1960 for the first 
time several trade unions marched under their 
own banners. Two national trade unions have 
already declared for the CND programme, and 
others are likely to follow, so the climate should 
be favourable for recruitment of individual mem- 
bers to the campaign from among organized 
trade unionists. : 

At Southend on April 25, twenty-one people, 
ranging from an 18-year old messenger-boy to 
a 70-year old woman, chose to go to prison 
for a week rather than pay a fine of {2 for 
non-violently obstructing the police at another 
Atomic Weapons Research Establishment, at 
Foulness, in the Thames estuary. Besides two 
students and two painters, they included an 
engineer, a secretary, a clerk, a company secre- 
tary, a builder, a psychologist, a park attendant, 
an artist, and a teacher. Six of them were 
women. Some of them will probably lose their 
jobs, but others will certainly be found to take 
their places the next time there is a Direct 
Action protest of this sort. This movement 
too is growing, and is making its impact on 
the British people, the more sharply because 
the idea of civil disobedience is something rather 
new in conservative England. 

If nuclear disarmament is enlisting more and 
more support, the Anti-Apartheid campaign has 
in a much shorter time gained almost universal 
support from a people who cannot stomach the 
regime in South Africa and its inhuman at- 
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titude towards fellow human beings. When 
Dr Verwoerd’s deputy comes to the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference he will be 
faced with a demand that his government 
change its policies or get out of the Common- 
wealth, a step which would bring South Africa 
severe economic disadvantages in its train. 

Part of the feelings of the British about South 
Africa may derive from a sense of guilt at 
having supplied the armoured cars which shot 
down unarmed Africans at Sharpeville, but at 
least in South Africa British troops have not 
fought to keep the Government in power, as 
they were fighting less than seven years ago to 
keep Syngman Rhee in power. Now that he 
is gone, thrown out by his own people, we 
may well wonder what we were fighting for 
in Korea—and what against. 

The new sense of reality in British politics 
is still largely outside the parties, and it has 
not yet penetrated one field which within a 
few years is going to affect directly the lives 
of all of us, namely China. Thanks to the 
fact that British press, radio, and television 
coverage of Chinese affairs consists mainly of 
long periods of silence (broken from time to 
time by stories maliciously twisted to give 
the maximum of sensation with minimum of 
straight news), most people in Britain are al- 
most completely unaware of the epoch-making 
economic and social advances which China is 
making. However, even here there is progress; ; 
there is now at least a dim awareness that 
something big is happening, and a growing 
realization that disarmament, control of nuclear 
weapons, and other world problems cannot be 
solved until China takes her rightful place in 
the councils of the nations, as Mr Gaitskell 
recognized when he proposed that both India 
and China should be co-opted to the disarma- 
ment conference. 

What else to write about this cold late spring 
in London? Rail fares are going up again, 
so are the number of cars and the congestion 
on the roads—and the number of casualties. 
Expenditure on arms is up too, and the Gevern- 
ment says it is impossible to implement the 
Crowther Report on education in full, though 
everyone agrees that its proposals are the mini- 
mum necessary to ensure that Britain does not 
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fall way behind all other advanced countries in 
the educational field—and consequently in all 
other fields as well. 

However, most of the population are better 
off than ever before, or at least they think they 
are. The struggles of old age pensioners, and 
of families with only one wage-earner, are not 
news. ‘I’m all right, Jack’ won the election 
for the Conservatives, and it will take more 
than another small credit squeeze to change 
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the general feeling of well-being. True, the 
European Common Market may give our econ- 
omy a shock before very long, but meanwhile 
there is Princess Margaret’s wedding, a summer 
with Test Matches to look forward to (even 
though the other side is a colour-bar South 
African one) and more money to be spent on 
holidays than ever before. Will things look 
different in the autumn? Perhaps, and perhaps 
not so soon. 


Derek Bryan 





Letter from New Zealand 


The All 


NTEREST in New Zealand is still focused 

| on the Rugby Union’s decision to exclude 

Maoris from the football team which is to 
tour South Africa this year. 

The reason the Rugby Union give for taking 
a team to South Africa minus it’s Maori players 
is the old one that it is in the interests of the 
Maoris not to have them subjected to insult and 
discrimination. It is unthinkable as far as the 
Rugby Union is concerned, it seems, to consider 
giving up the tour as a means of arriving at 
the same ends. 

Early last year, when the decision to drop 
Maoris from the team became known, there 
was a storm of protest, at first from Pakehas 
(European—New Zealanders) and later from 
Maoris too. Students demonstrated in unpre- 
cedented strength, and the Citizens All Black 
Tour Association was formed and began its 
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campaign to get the whole thing called off, 
or for a mixed team to be sent. Statements 
appeared in the press, pamphlets, correspond- 
ence, advertising and, of course, meetings, where 
Maoris and Pakehas spoke together on the ques- 
tion. The first big meeting was in Wellington 
last August. It was proceeded by a march 
through the streets of over 2,000 people to 
the town hall. A nation-wide petition was 
promoted which is still circulating. By January 
125,000 had signed it. The result of all this 
was interesting and there was a genuine feeling 
for a time, that the Citizens All Black Tour Ass 
was doing an excellent job and that Maori and 
Pakeha were drawing closer together because 
of the many opportunities it gave for open 
debate on the proud boast that in New Zealand 
a European and a Polynesian group of people 
lived together in absolute equality and harmony. 





Tue Att Brack Ass 


All along it seemed probable that the Rugby 
Union would go ahead with it’s plans more or 
less undisturbed, for the issue was never debated 
in Parliament and there is plenty of support 
for them in this football worshiping community. 
But in spite of this, it was felt that after all 
the fuss and bother it had been demonstrated 
to the world and to all New Zealanders that 
we are not indifferent to the implications of 
the case, and if a team goes to South Africa 
in 1960, it will be the last one that will 
go without any Maori players: that the slogan 
‘No Maoris, No Tour’ must be the only pos- 
sible one in future. 

Lately, however, a new twist has been given 
to the whole question and here and there one 
hears it said that the All Black Ass is stirring 
up trouble; that if nothing had been said much 
bad feeling would have been avoided. A hint 
of this attitude has been heard from the leaders 
of the Government and of the opposition when 
they were obliged to answer deputations. This 
‘less said soonest mended’ line or the one that 
‘it is in the interest of the Maori people that 
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they should not be subjected to insult,’ or the 
one that ‘football is a sport and can’t be con- 
fused with politics,’ all have their adherents, 
and the Prime Minister has explained that he 
cannot interfere in the private affair of the 
Rugby Union. Unless the matter is debated 
in Parliament before it is too late, a good deal 
of harm will be done. Abroad it must appear 
that this is not the private affair of the Rugby 
Union but a reflection of New Zealand’s policy. 
At home there is a danger that if the Rugby 
Union have their way a wedge will be driven 
between the two main groups of New Zealand 
people, for the Maoris can only see this as an 
insult to themselves. If, on the other hand, the 
tour were by some miracle to be called off, there 
would undoubtedly be ill feeling caused in the 
ranks of Football worshippers, who would blame 
race feeling for the breakdown of organized 
football. The churches have all been united 
in their condemnation of the Rugby Union 
decision and, as the time draws near for the 
South African tour to begin, there is a more 
intense feeling of agitation and anxiety about it. 


Margaret Garland 
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New and Old Love 


Wong Man 


Dear old love of long lost April showers, 
Screened through nuclear fission and revolts, 
I wonder, if, busy televising 

And keeping up with the Joneses (at home 
And abroad), beauty marred by income tax, 
You would remember still, in quietude, 
Some gleam of youth’s bejewelled dawn 
With the least inconstant of your lovers? 


For whom your queenship holds a timeless sway, 
Embodiment of all sublimity 

And glamour that matched the roses in your hair: 
Could I risk return to a nostalgic world, 

To carrier unsinkable amid 

Whatever could of life and culture destroy, 

To walk again down Piccadily in May 

Just to tell you of my new love, 

Without being despised for turning native 

Or committing some worse sin? 











II 


My new love I found in sun-baked fields, 

There was no rose in her hair, 

Singing bravely. Her brown eyes 

Held the radiance of a country dawn. 

I tried to woo her in my brittle way— 

Elegant manners, sweet music, snappy songs— 
What you, old love, taught me that summer, 
But she couldn’t comprehend my choreographics. 


She looked at my hands, pale white and manicured : 
With a smile kinder than fair Mona Lisa’s 
She shook her head. I in that instant saw 
Nobler: tasks than mere romantic love: 
Visions of re-shaping worlds anew, 

Conquest of outer space where man shall find 
His future home and endeavours. I ran, 
Clutching still a fragment of her song. 

Can you comfort-me anymore, dear old love, 


Or help me this debacle to forget? 


The 


Brothers 


Mulk Raj Anand 
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S they came into the waiting room 
A of the Ayurvedic Doctor, Pandit 


Prakash Shastri, they almost look- 
ed like twin brothers, so completely did 
they resemble each other in their appear- 
ances. The only difference was that the 
hair of the elder of the two was greying 
on the temples. 

But when the younger brother took a 
step forward and addressed the com- 
pounder of medicines, Shri Rajinder 
Shanker, through the small window of 
the wooden cabin, another difference 
between the two entrants became notice- 
able : 

“We are Raj Brothers, Jewellers, from 
near Opera House! ... Tell Panditji 
we are in a hurry so that he can call us 
quickly !’ 

This was said by Lalla Lekh Raj, the 
younger brother, in a tone which was at 
the apex of assininity from the first word. 
On hearing the injunction Lalla Hans 
Raj winced slightly, looked furtively this 
side and that in order to see whether the 
other patients and their relations waitin 
in the narrow cubicle further up id 
noticed the strain of peremptory arrogance 
in his younger brother's voice. 

Actually, some of the people in the 
waiting room, who were A 9 on nearby 
chairs looked up briefly, wriggled impa- 
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tiently with the heat and the apprehension 
of further delay in being seen by the 
Doctor, if, indeed, the aggressive plea of 
the newcomer may secure him priority 
into the consulting room. 

The small waiting room being furnish- 
ed with big cane chairs, there was hardly 
any room to throw a till seed. 

Lalla Lekh Raj saw a girl of five seated 
on an armchair. He forthwith went 
up to the child and signified to her to 
get up by raising the forefinger of his 
right hand. The little girl looked to 
her mother for | ei but got up 
without waiting for advice. Whereupon 
Lalla Lekh Raj lowered his posterior into 
the vacated chair with the alacrity of the 
self-absorbed Punjabi whose original bad 
manners had not been improved by the 
films from Hollywood. 

The mother of the girl child looked 
askance at the intruder and then, meekly, 
with lowered eyes, pulled her daughter 
up to her i. 

During the enactment of this little 
drama, the elder brother, Lalla Hans Raj, 
who was the patient, stood quivering by 
the corner oi the compounder’s cabin. 
He was embarassed by his brother’s be- 
haviour and did not know how to make 
amends. And he tried to interpret Lekh 
Raj’s zeal to annex a chair as inspired 
by his younger brother’s concern for him. 
In fact he heard Lekh Raj say loudly: 





Tue BRoTHERS 


‘Ao, brother, come and sit down here 
.. «1 will sit on the arm of the chair.’ 

By this time, the father of a boy of 
twelve had gathered his son unto himself 
from an upright office style chair near 
the entrance to the consulting room, and 
he signified to Hans Raj the vacancy he 
had created. 

Lalla Hans Raj took the seat, looking 
this side and that for a while, through 
the fear of being thought as brazin as 
his brother Lekh Raj. He was no saint 
himself. But, since carnage of the par- 
tition riots between India and Pakistan, 
through which he had — with his 
life by lying under the bunk of a third 
class carriage pretending to be dead when 
the others were murdered, he had felt, 
growing in him, the circumspection of 
the human gesture which lay almost in- 
visibly on his shoulders. All the other 
people in Bombay seemed to him to be 
made of some stuff as they kicked each 
other in the ditch in the scramble of the 
great gold rush. And, specially his 
brother, who made him feel- hot and 
cold with the pressure of his torso into 
quarrels over small gains not only in 
business but even in a bargain with a 
vegetable seller. Somehow, in rencent 
months, Lekh Raj had become more im- 
patient than ever. For instance, he had 
said to him only yesterday that “If the 
heart trouble is serious, and you can’t 
come to the shop more than a few hours 
a day, won’t it be better to have a par- 
tition of the family property—perhaps 
you would like to retire!” He, Hans 
Raj, had tried to look the other way and, 
slightly out of breath, had sat down on 
the chair behind the counter, in order 
to avoid collapsing in a heap, there and 
then. And he had tried to discern some 
small haven of escape in his soul where 
he could rest on his precipitous journey 
between life and death. As he had not 
answered back, Lekh Raj had become 
more excited still. And, although unable 
to prove the same solution to his elder 
brother, who had founded the jewellery 
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business with the investment of the gold 
he had rescued from Lahore, the younger 
brother’s face had become contorted and 
set, even as he had whispered: ‘ The taint 
of death is inauspicious—and customers 
seem to wither away on seeing a sick 
man in a shop anyhow!’ For a moment 
he, Hans Raj, had looked up and seen 
Lekh Raj’s face. It was, as the scriptures 
said, ‘Like that of a demon, in delirium 
tremens and simultaneously in the agony 
of a scorpion bite, while possessed besides 
by the seven devils... .’ With the on- 
rush of such memories, the sick man 
sought to exorcise the bad thoughts, and 
excitement, and twitched slightly in the 
effort to settle down in the chair. He 
had hardly had time to master his feel- 
ings when the voice of Pandit Prakash 
Shastri announced: ‘Next.’ And, before 
Hans Raj knew where he was, Lekh Raj 
had pressed down upon him, lifted his 
right arm and dragged him into the con- 
sulting room, leaving the other patients 
to dissolve into sweat with red upturned 
faces in the grip of consternation and 
wonder at the effrontery of the new- 
comers. 


2 


peer Prakash Shastri preserved in 
imperturbable calm in the face of the 
provocation offered by the queue breakers. 
His wise lean face seemed to have been 
refined by the self-mastery of passions 
which good Doctors are forced to employ 
as a part of the process of healing those 
in the anguish and pain of sickness. 
The bald head alone reflected a certain 
authority and prestige before which the 
patients remained subdued. 

But Lekh Raj was not subdued. He 
merely considered the sheen on top of 
the Doctor’s head, funny. And, though 
he could not mock at the healer openly, 
he invented the first hyperbole so dra- 
matically as to leave no doubt in Pandit 
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Prakash Shastri’s mind as to what he 
thought of him. 

“So you are the great Ayurvedic physi- 
cian whose miraculous cures are the talk 
of the whole of Hindustan!’ 

‘I am trying to restore the ancient 
system of Indian medicine to its former 
position,’ Pandit Prakash Shastri answer- 
ed to objectify his mission and to recover 
from his personal embarassment. 

“We have heard of your miracles from 
all the great film stars who come to our 
shop for their jewellery,’ Lalla Lekh Raj 
persisted. He knew that to tickle the 
vanity of a person was the easiest way to 
get something out of them, but he had 
not i on the humility of this 
particular physician. 

‘I charge the film stars very heavy fees,’ 
Pandit Prakash Shastri said. ‘That’s 
why they like me perhaps. You know 


they take three lakhs black and fifty 
thousand white. So they can spare the 


cash. Also, they would not believe in 
the Doctor who gives medicines free—’ 

‘IT hope,’ said Lalla Lekh Raj in a panic, 
“that you won’t charge us what you charge 
those people, because we are aK shop 
keepers who have built up a small busi- 
ness since we came here after the parti- 
tion.’ 

‘Panditji will charge according to his 
wishes, Lekh Raj,’ intervened Lulla Hans 
Raj, the patient, with a little show of 
impatience. He did not want any talk of 
fees before he had been able to explain 
his illness. And he did not wish to ruin 
the treatment through the gaucheness of 
his young brother’s blunderous speech. 

‘I would like to know a little about 
you,’ the Doctor said demurely. ‘I could 
not understand much on the telephone.’ 

“My elder brother,’ began Lekh Raj. 

‘Let the patient explain,’ said Pandit 
Prakash Shastri firmly. 

This made the patient Hans Raj blush 
for shame at his younger brother’s irre- 
pressible impetuosity. But, after swallow- 
ing a choking breath, he said: 

*Panditji, 1 tramped from studio to stu- 
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dio to canvas orders after I set up business 
here twelve years ago. This climate is 
not good for Punjabis—its humidity is 
killing! ... And then there were all 
kinds of difficulties. The film people 
don’t often pay on time. And there are 
law suits and.... Anyhow, I seem to 
have strained my heart. But, being used 
to a walk every morning to the Ravi, I 
thought I had a good constitution and 
I neglected the illness. Then, one day, 
about five years ago, I suddenly began to | 
sweat all over, while I was in Andheri. 
I felt a pain between my ribs. And I 
was taken to a Marhatti Doctor in Chod- 
bunder Road. ... After that I rested 
in bed for a month. Sometimes I felt 
bad after rich food. Then, about a year 
ago, both of us were going on business 
to Poona and there was an accident—’ 

‘I suppose your younger brother was 
driving,’ cut in the Doctor. 

‘Pandit Prakash Shastri,’ burst Lalla 
Lekh Raj cornered, ‘It was a pure ac- 
cident. I am a good driver, though I 
only learnt three years ago. I was behind 
another car. Beyond us, on the right 
hand side, was a stationary lorry. A 
jeep station wagon from behind the lorry 
barged into us, imagining that there was 
no car behind the first one which had 
gone ahead of us—’ 

‘I did not feel anything immediately,’ 
said the patient Hans Raj. ‘In fact, we 
went to the police at Panvel to report. 

But, afterwards, I felt I was going 
to have a heart attack. So I went to 
hospital from the police station and just 
lay down. The Doctor there mistook 
the injury on my head for the cause of 
the pain in my chest... .’ 

‘And I suppose your other Doctors 
have been giving you drugs to murder 
you slowly and put you to permanent 
rest,’ put in Pandit Prakash Shastri. 

‘I have taken him to many Doctors,’ 
said Lekh Raj. ‘But they all charge big 
fees and—’ 
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‘The Angrezi medicines don’t suit me, 
Panditji,’ said Hans Raj. ‘That is why 
I have come to you... .’ 

‘Acha, will you lie down on that table,’ 
said Pandit Prakash Shastri. ‘I believe 
in English style diagnosis, though I will 
give you indigenous medicines. . . . And, 
perhaps, —oh never mind. ... Your 
younger brother can stay. . . .’ 

The patient lay down on the table. 

The Doctor picked up his stethoscope 
and proceeded towards him. 

Lalla Lekh Raj sat convulsed by the 
humiliation implicit in Pandit Prakash 
Shastri’s unexpressed wish that he should 
withdraw from the consulting room. The 
pride of his uproused. blood made his 
face red. And the gloomy shadow of 
his elder brother’s possible recovery rose 
above the skilfull hands. of the Doctor, 
threatening all his plans for the future. 
The lord of pleasure danced over his 
head, stamping into his consciousness that 
all his life was tangled up. There was 
no easy way to the pinnacle of glory of 
which he had dreamed—to be equal to 
Nanubhai Jeweller and set up a store in 
Mahatma Gandhi Road. 

After the Doctor had finished the 
examination, he returned to his chair 
behind the large table and began to write 
a prescription. 

Lalla Hans Raj buttoned up his tunic 
and descended from the platform. 

Lalla Lekh Raj looked from the one 
to the other of his sombre companions, 
wishing to find an opening through 
which he might be able to make a breach 
into the atmosphere of cordiality which 
the Doctor had built up with his elder 
brother. The consulting room seemed 
to him to have been hollowed out of all 
content, even as his mind was uplifted 
by the urge to master the Doctor’s pure 
soul with a bribe for his wife. 


“We have a beautiful antique piece— 
a Moghal necklace which has come down 
from Akbar Padshah through Raja Man 
Singh of Jaipur,’ he began grandiloquent- 
ly. ‘We would like to show it to you, 
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Panditji, if you would accept it—’ 

‘I don’t take gold,’ Pandit Prakash 
Shastri said priggishly. ‘For me the 
bank notes are more useful. I prefer a 
cheque because I pay Income Tax. ... 
But do not pay until the cure has be- 
gun.... And here is the prescription. 
Rajinder Shankar there will cast it for 
you in ten minutes... . Lalla Hans Raj, 
take this, and I would like to see you 
again next weck—same time. .. .’ 

Lalla Hans Raj took the paper and 
proceeded out. 


Lalla Lekh Raj sat where he was, 
toying with evening paper, Free Press 
Bulletin. 

When his brother had left, Lalla Lekh 
Raj ducked his head into his chest, then 
coughed and twisted his mouth into the 
grimace of bonhommie and tried to 
speak. 

The Doctor averted his eyes from the 
man and hoped he would spit out what 
he had to say and go. His intimate in- 
sight into the impure face of his client 
assured him the man was struggling 
within him to speak. 

‘Pandit Prakash Shastri,’ Lalla Lekh 
Raj breathed haltingly “Do you not be- 
lieve in mercy—I mean, my brother is 
suffering so much.... And life is not 
worth living in our household, although 
we have no shortage of wealth. ... 
Can’t you make God call him to him- 
self by some medicine which may slowly 
burn away his pain—and—’ 

The hidden river of compassion in the 
Doctor, which was the source of his love 
for healing, suddenly turned on its side 
and he stormed : 

‘Lalla Lekh Raj, you have no shame, 
but your soul will be tormented if you 
go on talking and hoping like that. . . . 
Please go and look after your brother.’ 

‘Panditji!’ Lekh Raj protested. 

‘Get out!’ the Doctor shouted rising 
from his chair from the infinite uproar 
of the river in him. 
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hv patient Lalla Hans Raj did not 
come back at the same time, on the 
same day, next week. 

Nor did he return the week after, or 
the week after, or the week after. 

About the end of the fifth week the 
patient’s younger brother, Lalla Lekh Raj, 
came and, without waiting for his turn, 
barged in to announce that his brother, 
saintly Lalla Hans Raj, has expired in 
his sleep soon after his visit to Panditji. 


Mulk Raj Anand | 


‘As my brother did not pay you the — 
fees, Doctor, I have brought that antique ~ 
piece, the Moghul Necklace for your 
wife—’ 

The storming Pandit Prakash Shastri’s 
soul had abated during the time with the — 
routine of attending to the patients. He 
merely said icily: 

‘May I condole with you in the pass- © 
ing away of your saintly brother and © 
may I ask you to forgive me for not 
accepting the antique piece, this Mughal 
necklace. . . .’ 
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ABOVE: Chinese mountain 
eers march to North Col 
(photo: Ching Chia-tung). 
UPPER RIGHT: Climbing 
up.an ic ‘Slope in the North 
, 4, Colyarea (photo: Hsu Ching). 
a" SMJODEE. RIGHT: In the 
’ i- . ae 
"East Rongbuk glacier area, 
,200 metres above sea level 
(photo: Ching Chia-tung). 
RIGHT: Setting out from the 
Base Camp for the summit 
(photo: Chen Chung-lieh) 





ABOVE: Passing through a glacier 
with pinnacles, 5,800 metres above 
sea level (photo: Chen Chung-lieh). 
LEFT: (1. tor.) Shih Chan-chun, Leader 
of the Team; Wang Fu-chou, Chu 
Yin-hua and Gonpa, the three mem- 
bers who scaled the summit of Mount 





Koscak Yamada b. 1886. Doyen ot 
Japanese composers. Studied at Tokyo Mu- 
sic Academy and Barliner Musikhochschule 
under Max Bruch and Karl! Wolff. Organi- 
zed first symphony orchestra in Japan. 
Best known for his many beautiful songs 


JAPANESE NEW OPERA 


A scene from ‘Yuzuru’ (The Twilighi 
Heron) by tkuma Dan. Kiyoko Otani 
as Tsu; Tamotsu Kinotshita as Yo-hyo. 








The Ascent of Mount Jolmo Lungma 





Our Sports Correspondent 


N the 27th of May a cable was flashed 
from Jolmo Lungma, stating that three 


Chinese mountaineers—Wang Fu-chou, 
Chu Yin-hwa and Gonpa—reached the summit 
of Moun Jolmo Lungma, the highest peak of 
the world, at 04:20 on the 25th of May. 


The conquest by the Chinese Mountaineering 
Expedition of the towering peak which rises 
§,882 metres above sea level marked the first suc- 
i cess in mankind’s history of efforts to reach the 
. summit from the northern slopes of the moun- 
tain in the Himalayas. 

The Expedition was formed by the end of 
last year. It consisted of 214 members, made 
up of choice young men from different parts 
pot the country, Northwest, Szechwan, Tibet 
land other places; and from a big variety of 
tallings, such as factory worker, lumberjack, 
oldier, fireman, office functionary, college stu- 
fent and so on. But none of them has more 
than five years’ experience as a mountaineer, 
nd some have only a few months’ training. 


| To ensure the success of the expedition, ac- 
cording to a Peking report, the Metallurgical 
Department in Peking, on urgent request, had 
ered for them special steel climbing spurs as 
well as fur and leather shoes for a temperature 
hinus 40 degrees centigrade. A food product 
ory also made for the expedition tin cans 
boiled dessicated rice, as it takes 3 hours to 
pil rice at high altitude. 


According to Shih Chan-chun, leader of the 
Expedition, the Expedition received, during the 
eriod of climb, large quantities of meat, eggs 
ind fresh vegetables from Tibet, and what is 
hore valuable, help in providing transport— 
art from the warm welcome it received every- 
where from the people in various parts of Tibet 
ing its appraoch to the mountain. 
















































































































































AT BASE CAMP 
At 5,120 metres above sea level 
March 19—March 24 


T@ Expedition, led by the well-known mas- 
ter mountaineers Shih Chan-chun and Hsu 
—_ reached the foot of the mountain on 
March 19. On that day a furious storm was 
raging in the area, the sky was obscured by 
whirling snow, and the mountain was made 
unusually formidable. Shrieking winds churned 
up huge curtains of sand over several hundred 
metres high, and the valley rumbled with the 
thunder of huge avalanches. 

The mountaineers, undaunted by the violence 
of nature, lost no time in setting up their Base 
Camp in a valley 5,120 metres above sea level. 
The comparatively even clearing where they 
pitched their tents is the bed of what was once 
a glacier flanked by morains carried down by 
“gee during the centuries of its existence. 

e members of the Expedition were in an 
exceptional and lively happy mood as they clear- 
ed away the rocks and set up their felt tents. 
They planted a flag pole and hoisted China’s 
national flag. 

In the rm that followed, the tents were often 
torn down y strong wind, and the mountain- 
eers had again and again to crawl around and 
set up their tents again against the lashing 
winds. Incessant storms sometimes tied them 
down in their tents for hours. Despite all this, 
the Expedition went ahead and set up their 
meteorological observatory, radio station, clinic 
and provisions depot. 

Strict aoe check-ups were instituted for 
each member to prevent mountain sickness. 
Supply officers, even at this stage of expedition, 
were still busy ordering and receiving, by special 
despatches, items of equipment, and also the 
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choicest concentrated foods and drinks from 
various parts of the country, that are suited to 
the conditions found by on-the-spot investiga- 
tion. 

Leader of the Expedition and the other climb- 
ers put their heads together, studying all available 
data about the mountain and weather and work- 
ing out their fuller plans for the ascent. 

After several days’ intensitive ‘indoor climb- 
ing,’ they mapped out a draft scheme which 
was to be completed in four successive opera- 
tions; and the draft plan was finally adopted 
at a conference of the whole Expedition on 
March 24 after thorough discussion. 


THE FIRST MARCH 
From 5,120 to 6,400 metres 
March 25—March 28 


M24 25 was fixed as the starting day of 
the first march on the basis of meteolo- 
gical and other factors. The day turned out 
to be an unusually fine day. At noon all the 
members stood in the clearing of the Base Camp, 
and a ‘small band,’ formed by several members 
with simple instruments, played the national 
anthem. After a few words from the leader 
Shih Chan-chun, the Chinese Expedition to the 
highest peak of the world was on the earnest. 

The route wound along the 13 kilometre East 
Rongbuk glacier descending from Mount Jolma 
Lungma. Towards evening the climbing party 
reached a slope 5,400 metres above sea level 
where Camp One was pitched. Near the camp 
the climbers found the remains of several old 
camp sites with decayed empty tins and dark- 
ened discarded mountain-boots carrying blurred 
British trade marks. 

The next morning they came to the tongue- 
shaped area of the glaciers, a wondrous world 
of glittering ice and snow. From there onwards 
the route became more and more difficult and 
risky. At a bend in the glacier, they arrived 
at an ice barricade formed by several seracs 
which completely blocked their advance. Then 
they turned to the slope on the right which 
rises ten metres high, and proceeded along a 
series of steps cut with ice axes. By the end 
of the day’s climb on March 26, the men had 
reached Camp Two at 5,900 metres about sea 
level. 

They moved on the next morning into the 
vast terrain of snow and ice seamed with dee 
crevasses, In the afternoon the weather su 
denly broke with driving winds and dense 
granular snow, swirling in the air and reducing 
visibility to a few metres. The climbers began 
to rope up and belay each other, and continued 
their climb against a head-on wind. 


Our Sports Correspondent 


As they crossed a snow-covered stretch of 
ground under a slope the climbers found a 
corpse of a man. Its shredded and faded green 
down garments were of British make. The 
features was beyond identification, but the body 
had not completely decomposed. The indica- 
tions seemed to show that it was the body of 
a British mountaineer who lost his life in an 
attempts to reach the summit. Despite their 
exhaustion and the bitter weather, the climbers 
dug a grave in the snow, and duly buried the 
corpse. (When the news of this discovery got 
to London, experts concluded that it was pro 
bably the body of Mauris Wilson, who tried to 
climb the mountain alone in 1934. Wilson’s 
body had been found by British climber Eric 
Shipton in 1935 and buried, but the experts 
thought that winds and snow slides might have 
uncovered it.) 

This being done, the climbers still pushed 
on against the fierce snowstorm, until they came 
to the appointed mark of 6,400 metres where 
they pitched Camp Three. Having thus ac- 
complished the task set for the first march, 
they returned to the Base Camp the next day 


for recuperation. 


THE SECOND MARCH 
Route opened to North Col 
From 5,120 to 7,600 metres 


April 6—April 10 


He in between Mount Jolmo Lungma 

and a sister peak to the north, North Col 
is an undulating precipitous, glassy slope ex- 
tending about 400 metres. It is about 7.007 
metres above sea level, with an average gradient 
of 60 degress. It is the only route leading 
to the summit. The steep, treacherous slope 
is covered by deep snow; and from time to 
time big avalanches occur, when huge quanti- 
ties of ice and snow fall down the mountainside 
like the eruption of a volcano. 

According to the plan, North Col was to be 
explored during the second march. So, after the 
completion of the first march, a reconnaissance 
party of 6 men was immediately sent to open 
the way. It happened that a howling snow- 
storm was raging across the area, and tornadoes 
tearing past the slopes churned up the snow 
into huge columns in the air. 

Members of the reconnaissance group, clamp- 
ing on their crampons and roped up together 
with strong nylon ropes, struggled along to the 
foot of North Col and up its icy slope. After 
seven or eight hours’ painful work, they came 
to a wide crack in the ice wall, known as an 
‘ice chimney,’ 6,800 metres above sea level. 
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The climbers decided to go through the chim- 
ney with a gradient of 70 degrees to reach the 
upper part of North Col. Hsu Chin, Liu Ta-yi 
and Peng Shu-li went first to blaze the trail. 
By using the ‘back and knee’ technique they 
worked themselves up inch by inch, with their 
backs pressed against one wall and their knees 
and arms against the other, using their arms 
and knees alternatively. Within a few minutes 
they were fairly exhausted. Liu Ta-yi fell to 
the bottom of the chimney three times, but with 
a tremendous effort he finally reached the top. 
At dusk the whole party worked up and found 
four possible routes to the Summit. 

After careful study the route which was free 
from possible ice and snow avalanches was de- 
cided upon. To ensure a safe passage for the 
main climbing party, Hsu Ching set out again 
with a group of mountaineers ‘to build a road’ 
to North Col. They cut sets of steps on the 
steep icy slope, spanned the crevasses with rope 
‘bridges’ and rigged ~ ladders of light metal 
on perpendicular ice walls, and so a safe passage 
was opened across North Col. 

Beginning on April 6 the whole climbing 
party left the Base Camp, and 5 days later they 
set out from Camp Three for North Col. That 
day fierce north winds battered terribly against 
the northern slopes, and let loose a storm of 
hail and snow. The climbers trudged on at 
snail’s pace, and some of them had to halt 
every few steps. Liu Lien-man, a fireman from 
Northwest, was the first to emerge above North 
Col. By driving his ice-axe into the ice and 
belaying to its shaft he paid out the climbing 
rope to help his comrades up the chimney, and 
by this means the whole party successfully got 
over the shining ice slope of North Col. 


THE THIRD MARCH: 
TO NEW HEIGHTS 
From 7,300 to 8,600 metres 
April 25—May 4 


HE climbers on the third acclimitisation 

march left the Base Camp on April 25, and 
on April 29th they set out from North Col 
camp to conquer new heights. 

It was an very fine day in the early morning. 
But suddenly out of the blue came hurricane 
winds. The temperature plummeted to 37 de- 
grees below zero centigrade. Braving the icy 
squalls, they laboured up a snow slope, sinking 
knee-deep in the soft powdery snow. Against 
such overwhelming odds, they still advanced 
steadily. On the evening of May 2nd they 
found themselves at the foot of a rock wall 
7,600 metres above sea level, where part of 
the climbers stopped to set up a camp. 
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Meanwhile, a reconnaissance started off 
from there to conquer abigades. hows 8,000 
metres, sometimes described as the ‘lethal zone’ 
owing to the serious lack of oxygen. They 
arrived at 8,100 metres by midnight and set a 
camp for the main climbing party to follow. 
On the morning of May we | Shih Chan-chun 
and four other climbers left the 8,100 metres 
mark ; and, traversing a slope with scanty snow 
and proceeding along a narrow arete, they suc- 
penssos Fre the well-known ‘First Step,’ a 
steep cliff on the northeast ridge. 

Shortly after they came upon a steep slope 
covered with eroded yellow-coloured rocks, 
known as the ‘ Yellow Band’, which had proved 
to be the final obstacle for quite a number 
of previous mountaineers from other countries. 
Picking each step on the loose rock with t 
caution, the party managed to cross the ae 
without any accident; and on the same day they 
reached 8,500 metres. 

Not content with this achievement, Shih Chan- 
chun and Wang Feng-tung continued their ascent, 
leaving the other three to pitch their tent. The 
two climbers soon arrived at the formidable 
“Second Step,’ the 30 metre high cliff which 
Western mountaineers regarded as unscaleable. 
They searched around at the bottom of the rock 
cliff and finally decided to go up along a very 
sharp ridge hardly one metre wide, which is 
woe on the side of this cliff sweeping down 
to ravines hundreds of metres below. They 
hugged the hair-raising rib and crawled up on 
all fours until they reached the vertical slab of 
rock in the upper part of the ‘Second Step’ 
about 8,600 metres above sea level at 21:00. 

It was very dark, and they were almost at 
the end of their strength. They decided to stay 
at that height for the night so as to be able 
the next morning to explore, by observation, a 
route to the summit from that vantage point. 
They dug a hole in the snow filling of a cre- 
vasse in which they waited for the dawn in a 
cold of forty degrees of frost centigrade. What 
is more remarkable, to save their oxygen they 
did not use their breathing apparatus the whole 
night. 

rhe next morning, after looking out a pos- 
sible route to the summit, they descended; and 
that day the whole climbing party returned 
safely to Base Camp. 


THE FINAL ASSAULT 
From 8,500 to 8,882 metres 
May 24—May 25 


Were Fu-chou, a graduate of the Peking 
Geological Institute, Chu Yin-hwa, a 
lumber worker from Szechwan, Gonpa from 
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Tibet, a soldier in the Chinese Army, and 
another member, Liu Lien-man these four 
tough climbers left, at 09:30, the last camp 
on the 8,500-metre slope; and the last perilous 
and difficult stage of the trip thus began. Soon 
after they came to the ‘Second Step’ which 
blocked their progress. This steep cliff is be- 
tween 8,570 and 8,600 metres high, with a 
gradient of 60~70 degrees. By using every 
available hand and foot holds in the rocky wall, 
they managed to inch their way up. 

Finally when the four came near the top of 
the ‘Second Step,’ they encountered a perpen- 
dicular cliff, 3 metres in height. Now Liu 
Lien-man, who comes from Harbin, was on 
the lead. He tried to climb with all his might, 
but he failed four times, almost entirely ex- 
hausted. Then, he made the other three climb 
up by stepping upon his shoulders. When they 
were over the top of the ‘Second Step,’ they 
found the 3 metre perpendicular cliff had cost 
them 3 hours. 

Towards dusk a piercing wind rose but they 
ushed on. Coming to 8,700 metres above sea 
vel, they found their oxygen was running low. 

Liu Lien-man was extremely exhausted, scarcely 
able to take a single step. After a brief meeting 
they decided that Liu was to stay there, while 
Wang Fu-chou, Chu Yin-hwa and Gonpa would 
continue to advance, though the three were also 
on the verge of exhaustion. 

It was getting dark and the trio pushed on 
by the star-light. At midnight they reached 
8,830 metres above sea level, but to their great 
amazement, they found their oxygen was all 
spent. They became silent. Wang Fu-chow 
was the first to speak. ‘No more oxygen. But 
can we retreat?’ To this both Chu and Gonpa 
answered firmly, ‘Let’s go on.’ Then they dis- 
carded the breathing apparatus, and continued 
to advance on what must count the most ardu- 
ous and hazardous adventure in human history. 
Acute headache, troubled vision, panting and 
feebleness—such was the cruel torture these 
climbers had to endure from lack of oxygen 
on high mountains. It took them more than 
half an hour to climb over a rock of one metre, 
but they still continued to trudge on by en- 
couraging one another. 


ON THE SUMMIT 
04:20, 25 May, 1960 


(imam over a rocky slope dotted with 

sporadic snow, they at last landed on the 

summit. Looking around in the dim light of 

the night, Py! saw darkened peaks of the 
y 


Himalayas all lying below, and overhead now 
there were no more cliffs to be climbed, only 
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stars. They had accomplished the first achieve- 
ment in mankind’s history—reaching the sum- 
mit of the 8,882 metre Mount Jolmo Lungma 
from the northern slopes. It was just 04:20 
Peking time, 25th May, 1960. 

During the more than 18 hours’ hard struggle 
these three men did neither eat nor drink any- 
thing, and at the meantime they had to endure 
the lack of oxygen and an extreme cold tem- 
perature of 30 degrees below zero. But, in 
spite of all these, they went wild with joy of 
triumph. 

Gonpa took from his rucksack a five-star 
Chinese flag and a small plaster statue of Mao 
Tse-tung, placed them upon a big rock in the 
north-west of the peak, and secured them with 
small stones. Wang Fu-chou took out his 
note-book and with a pencil wrote these words: 
“Wang Fu-chou and etc., conquered the summit 
of Mount Jolmo Lungma 04:20, 25th May, 
1960.” They put the message into a white 
woolen glove, and placed it beside the statue. 
They brought along a cine-camera, but in the 
dark night they could take no picture of anything 
on the summit. Before descending, however, 
they took nine rock specimens from the summit 
which they p to present to Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung after return to Peking. 

After daybreak, the three men turned around, 
and at a place 8,700 metres above set level they 
took a few shots, including the footprints lead- 
ing to the summit. Here they found Liu Lien- 
man, who had lost consciousness once, offering 
them the last portion of oxygen he had denied 
himself but carefully reserved for them. This 
almost moved the three successful climbers to 
tears. 

Then the four men began their hard journey 
down-hill and at 13:30, 30th May they, together 
with all the members of the Expedition, reached 
the Base Camp at 5,140 metres. 

There remains one more thing worth mention- 
ing. Of the Chinese Mountaineering Expedition 
forty-six members reached altitudes above 7,600 
metres, outstripping the listed national record 
of 7,500 metres, which was set by Shih Chan- 
chun, leader of the current expedition and five 
others when they successfully scaled Minya 
Konka in Szechwan in 1957. Besides the trio 
that reached the summit of Moun Jolmo Lung- 
ma 8,820 metres above sea level, there were 
twenty-six others who reached 8,100 metres or 
higher. 


MESSAGES AND COMMENTS 


Soon after the news spread that Mount Jolmo 
Lungma was successfully scaled by the three 


climbers, messages of congratulations poured in 
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to the Chinese Mountaineering Expedition at 
Mount Jolmo Lungma from all over China and 
the world. 

Vice-Premier Ho Lung, who is also Chair- 
man of the National Physical Culture and Sports 
Commission, in a message of tings said: 
‘Your victory has fully demonstrated the fine 
qualities of the Chinese people—diligence, brav- 

and perseverance.’ 

A noted Soviet Russian mountaineer V. Aba- 
lakov in an article published in Sovietskaya 
Rossia wrote: ‘The Chinese mountaineering 
sport has a history of only five years. It has 
now solved the most complex and difficult 

lem of climbing such a peak as Mount 
olmo Lungma. This was a remarkable event.’ 

Commenting on the success of the Chinese 
mountaineers, Mr L. P. Kirwan, Director and 
Secretary of the British Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, who was responsible for the organization 
of several Jolmo Lungma expeditions, said: 
‘This is not to be surprised at all. We have 
already sent them a formal cable to convey our 
congratulations.’ 

Sir Edmund Hillary of New Zealand, who 





that expedition. 





Jolmo Lungma: the Third Goddess 


In Tibetan, jolmo means goddess, and /ungma means the third. Mount Jolmo 
Lungma is the third peak from the north and the highest one in a group of five peaks. 
Soaring 8,882 metres above sea level, this highest peak in the world defied 
seven attempts by foreign climbers between 1921 and 1938. Only Leigh Mallory and 
Irving, famed British alpinists who attempted to scale the peak from the north slope 


in 1924, reached around 8,500 metres above sea level, but they never returned from 


The last few hundred metres of the peak’s north slope, with its continuous series 
of sheer rock faces, were believed by many experts to be unscalable. 
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first succeeded with Tenzing in reaching the 
summit of Mount Jolmo Lungma from the 
southern slopes in 1953, said: ‘The Chinese 
expedition has done extremely well. I would 
like very much to know how they got through 
the last 1,000 feet. That is the key work of 
this climbing. It seems to me very precipious.’ 

In an editorial the South China Morning 
Post of Hong Kong commented: ‘Congratula- 
tions are in order due to the Chinese moun- 
taineers.. . It is still a challenge to the greatest 

ualities of will, spirit and bed: and the news 

t the Chinese have achieved what was till 
recently considered the impossible will be re- 
garded as a symbol of the great renaissance of 
the Chinese race.’ 

The Rumanian magazine Weekly remarked: 
‘With only five years’ experience the Chinese 
mountainers have conquered Jolmo Lungma 
from the north slope, exploding the myth that 
the northern slopes were unscalable.’ 

Indeed, 25th May, 1960, the day of the suc- 
cess, as the Rumanian journal rightely put it, 
‘would go down in history as one of the most 
important dates of world sports.’ 

















Japanese 
Contemporary Music 


D. Guyver Britton 


"Tae is apt to be some confusion 
when one speaks of Japanese music 
as to pe soa Bay the tradi- 
tional music played on the koto, samisen 
and shakuhachi or whether one is refer- 
ring to music written by Japanese com- 
posers for European instruments. Even 
on a very recent journey abroad, when I 
mentioned such and such a new Japanese 
— or symphony, people would invari- 
ably ask if it was for native instruments, 
and when I said that there were five 
flourishing symphony orchestras in Tokyo 
alone, everyone seemed to be amazed. 
In ne eR I found myself resorting 
to such impractical terms as ‘Japanese 
Western-style music’ and ‘Japanese tra- 
ditional music.’ But this is absurd. 
When someone speaks of a new Russian 
symphony, no-one imagines that it is 
written for balalaikas, nor does anyone 
expect today to hear a Hungarian 
Rhapsody played on the cimbalom. 
While the traditional music of Japan, 
which came via Korea and China, is 
highly refined in its way, and full of 
interesting elements, it never became an 
independent art, for it failed to sever its 
dependence on literature. This was un- 
doubtedly for lack of an adequate system 
of notation, but the fact remains that 
with the exception of the ceremonial 
music of the court, native Japanese music 
is mainly theatrical incidental music, its 


sole purpose being to enhance the mean- 
ing of a dance, a story or a poem. It 
is perhaps the most highly refined thea- 
trical music in the world, for it achieves 
tremendous effect with a bare minimum 
of means. Nowhere else have I heard 
a single drum which could create such 
dramatic tension, or a single flute which 
evoked so much sheer atmosphere. 

European musical Laonteie came to 
Japan only about seventy years ago, and 
its exponents in this country have been 
tremendously active ever since, master- 
ing this newly acquired technique. They 
have made tremendous strides in a rela- 
tively short time in both performing and 
composing. The Japanese people are 
known foi their conscientiousness and 
industry, and this is as evident in music 
as in some other spheres. They wisely 
based their music education on the fine 
German system, and consequently Japan 
is turning out musicians who are well 
trained, thorough technicians. 

It is natural, however, that after the 
introduction of music into Japan from 
Europe, the first few decades should 
have been spent in simply assimilating 
the basic theory. Every student of com- 
position knows that one must first study 
the rules thoroughly before going on to 
break and modify them. What dodeca- 
phonist worth his salt has not put in hours 
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and hours harmonizing chorales in tra- 
ditional manner? 

This is generally forgotten by Euro- 

ns who attend concerts in Japan. 
They expect to hear something com- 
letely different from anything that they 
Sie ever heard before. They seem to 
crave something quaint and Oriental, and 
they give vent to disappointed chichés 
such as ‘it was so derivative’ or ‘why 
do the Japanese always copy the West 
in everything they do? Why don’t they 
write something original?’ ‘These people 
never stop to consider the true nature of 
music, and to remember that no music 
is absolutely free from derivation in its 
continual process of evolution. 

Music is, after all, a great art which 
belongs to the whole world, and is the 
accumulation of many different elements. 
Its instruments actually came from the 
Middle East, although its greatest develop- 
ment and progress took place in Europe. 
It is only natural that Oriental composers 
should embrace the theory of music in 
all its present glory in spite of the fact 
that its harmonic system was nurtured 
in far away Germany and Austria, for 


surely Music can now be said to tran- 


scend the narrow limits of regionalism. 


HIs is an exciting period, musically, 

in Japan, for I believe the time of 
preparation has come to an end, and 
Western musical theory in the hands of 
Japanese composers is beginning to suffer 
the inevitable ‘sea change’ into some- 
things exceedingly rich, if not unduly 
strange. 

Japanese composers can be divided into 
several groups. There are those such as 
Yoritsune Matsudaira, Yasuji Kiyose and 
Shukichi Mitsukuri, who make use, with 
varying degrees of success, of traditional 
Japanese elements derived from the 
music of the Kabuki and Noh drama, 
and Gagaku court music. In the study 
and development of folk elements, there 
is Akira Ifukube, a native of Hokkaido, 
who has produced a number of works, 
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notable for their fine and sensitive orches- 
tration, which express the almost extinct 
musical idiom of Japan’s northern island. 
His symphony ‘Tapkala’ was performed 
recently in the United States by the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

A young group of composers, led by 
Yoshiro Irino, Toshiro Mayuzumi and 
Toru Takemitsu, are extreme modern- 
ists, and have produced some masterly 
compositions in the twelve-tone system. 
This system, however, being so new and 
engrossing in itself, is difficult to relate 
effectively to Oriental elements, but 
Mayuzumi, who specialises in concrete 
and electronic music, has recently been 
turning his experiments in unusual 
sounds to meaningful use. His last two 
compositions, ‘Nirvana’ Symphony, and 
‘Mandala,’ have been interesting attempts 
to express the profundities of Buddhist 
philosophy, using the sound factors of 
Japanese temple bells, judiciously repro- 
duced in the orchestra, combined with 
choruses singing ancient Sanskrit sutras. 

I believe the most significant group of 
composers are those who, having thor- 
oughly mastered the European technique, 
are striving to modify musical form itself 
into patterns which conform to Eastern 
philosophy and culture. They feel that 
Western moulds such as the traditional 
sonata form and fugue are based on 
Western logic, a conception totally for- 
eign to Eastern thought. Prominent in 
this group of composers are the late 
Hisatada Odaka, Ro Ogura, Ikuma Dan 
and Yasushi Akutagawa, all superb 
masters of Western harmony and orches- 
tration. 

- Akutagawa’s recent ‘Ellora’ Sympho- 
ny, performed in 1958 at the annual 
concert of the Group of Three Composers 
(Akutagawa, Dan and Mayuzumi), was 
inspired by the Ellora Temples in India, 
which, unlike normal edifices which are 
constructed by placing stone upon stone, 
were hewn out of the rock itself, by the 
opposite method of taking material ony 


This seemed to the composer to exempli 
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the Eastern way of approaching Truth 
by meditation and enlightenment, as 
opposed to the Western method of pro- 
gressive reasoning, so he followed this 
same method, and instead of building 
up a musical edifice by the logical con- 
struction of theme and development, he 
first conceived of sound in the aggregate, 
and then subtracted the elements he did 
not want. Ikuma Dan has been working 
for some time on a purely Oriental system 
of harmony as well as form, the results 
of which are best exemplified in his re- 
cent song cycle ‘Three Ko-uta’ and in 
his latest opera ‘Yang Kwei-fei’ based 
on a famous Chinese historical theme. 
The wae in this group are not 
content with simply expressing Japanese 
local colour in their music, but are em- 
bracing the whole of Eastern culture and 
philosophy in their effort to find a way 
to express more profoundly the complex 


soul of Japan today. 


1TH Japan’s long history of pre- 
W ersinanly ak ales: it is ast 
surprisin t the doyen of Japanese 
pa: tie ha Koscak Viosnde; should be 
best known for his many beautiful songs, 
such as ‘Kono michi’ (This Road), ‘Aka 
Tombo’ (The Red Dragonfly), and ‘Ka- 
ratachi no hana’ (Karatachi Blossoms) ; 
songs dearly loved by Japanese of all ages. 
It was he who wrote the first real Japanese 
opera, followed 7 many others, one of 
which ‘The Black Ships,’ is at present 
being performed at the International 
Festival of Music in Osaka. Its libretto 
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is in English and tells the story of 
Townsend Harris, the first American 


diplomat in Japan. 


Japan’s most successful opera composer 
is wacdouhendie Ikuma Den: whooe Sra 
opera ‘Yuzuru’ (The Twilight Heron) 
on an old folk tale dramatized by the 
brilliant ee Junji Kinoshita, has 

) 


been performed almost two hundred times 
pwd in Japan since 1952. It had its 
first performance abroad in Zurich in 
1957, and its American premiere took 
place early this year in New York. Dan’s 
other operas are ‘Kiki-mimi zukin’ (The 
Listening Cap), and the afore-mentioned 
“Yang Kwei-fei,’ a powerful and moving 
work, which was commissioned by the 
Fujiwara Opera Company on the occasion 
of its twenty-fifth anniversary in 1958. 

Other operas worthy of mention are 
Osamu Shimizu’s ‘Shuzenji monogatari’ 
(A tale of Shuzenji) based on a Seanad 
Kabuki play, Ogura’s lively radio opera 
“Neta,’ and Akutagawa’s first operatic 
venture ‘Kurai kagami’ (Dark Mirror), 
which was presented at this year’s concert 
of the Group of Three Composers, and 
tells with lyrical music of singular beauty, 
a weird, contorted tale of the horror of 
atomic warfare. 

Opera is possibly the field in which 
Japan can make her greatest immediate 
contribution to the music of the world, 
having such a vast treasury of native 
dramatic music to draw upon for inspi- 
ration, as well as a national genius for 
theatrical effect. 
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Still Things Japanese 


Meeting with Japan 


by Fosco Maraini 


translated from the Italian by Eric Mosbacher 


(Hutchinson, London, 1959. 505.) 


NVEILING Japan is. one of the world’s 

arts and industries which appear, after a 
career of centuries, to have a long future; and 
may it prove such. So far the process has not 
at all been completed; it has been my notion 
when I have been able to revisit Japan that 
there is always something for the wanderer, 
whoever he is, to notice which was not told 
us before or else it had been forgotten. But 
the trite theme that the Japanese are so differ- 
ent from the rest of mankind as to be an 
everlasting mystery has never overwhelmed my 


recollections of ordinary life among them; every_ 


people, if you like, is unique. 


A haunting picture of a beautiful lady, over 
whose countenance a subtle veil is mistily float- 
ing, adorns the wrapper of Fosco Maraini’s 
spacious book, in the English edition. Let it 
be noted without delay that ‘Meeting with 
Japan’ is translated from the Italian by Eric 
Mosbacher, who excels in such exacting tasks. 
The lady of the wrapper seems to have golden 
hair, but there can 4 little doubt that she 
symbolizes the spirit of Japan and the never 
total revelation to which this book makes its 
own contribution. 


Some details which it is the way of the au- 
thor to give us, as though they still remained 
in shadow, are surely known to anybody who 
will be reading his “While we talked, 
sipping our saké (rice wine), I looked round,’ 
is an example of this information,—and natu- 
rally a strong element in the whole work is 
information. It is given in part as the author’s 
personal life and travels in Japan brought it 
tohim. He has made an autobiographical out- 


line serve for the deployment of all sorts of 
passages concerning important and not always 
unexplored subjects, He sketches,—to take an 
instance,—with rapid and pi ue touch 
some matters found in the Kojiki and the other 
ancient books about the origins of Japan. He 
is a little cramped now and then by the mass 
of materials at his disposal, and the need to be 
tolerably concise. And so, again to exemplify 
the method— introducing the Japanese sal 
print, and having no help from the numerous 
illustrations in his book, he represents the whole 
abundance and genius of the tradition within 
these limits of names and definitions: 


‘The ukiyo-e are delightful at every point 
of their technical and artistic bola. The 
tender, innocent, tremulous girls of Harunobu 
(1725-1770), the plump, sinuous, enchanted 
creatures of Koryusai (floruit 1764-1788), the 
noble, sometime proud and marvellously elegant, 
half-divine creatures of Kiyonaga (1752-1815), 
and finally the passionate, fragile women of 
Utamaro Linas tbed} are a permanent enrich- 
ment of the human imagination. The last of 
the masters were the two wizards of landscape, 
the dramatic and inexhaustible Hokusai (1 i 
1849) and the gentle, elegiac Hiroshige, with 
his humility in the face of light and clouds 
and the things of his country.’ 


Perhaps what is almost as noteworthy to the 
foreigner in Japan as the high glory of the old 
ukiyo-ye artists is the valiant revival of the art, 
though in fresh styles and with less reputation, 
during the Meiji era and since. ‘Meeting with 
Japan’ might with advantage have included 
this among the many artistic encounters which 
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are to be had in cities and private houses, in 
that country of painters and engravers. 


Fosco Maraini’s Japan comprises, one may 
say, two ages; that is, those where he is able to 
unfold and discuss his own experience; and the 
second World War came between the two. The 
war is no longer ‘just yesterday,’ and so swiftly 
in Japan do fashions and freaks come and go 
that even so great a convulsion’s afterpieces are 
not generally the passing show of today. Mr 
Maraini’s descriptions of all sorts of things 
which followed the surrender and the occupa- 
tion of Japan, many- of them unpredictable, 
grotesque and miserable, are brilliant indeed. 
“Old hands’ would turn their eyes away from 
his reportage, ungratefully perhaps—but the old 
hands of the richshaw era always were un- 

ateful for even the least alteration, and even 
or references to them. If I may be considered 
as one of the ancients, the said Meiji-Taisho 
invaders, let me accept the changes which our 
author records as distorting traditional Japanese 
life even when the occupation was over and 
done and applaud his Hiroshige-like observation 
on the roads he has taken; and yet, as for things 
to come—we shall see. What an enquiry it 


all is, and will be! 


The references in ‘Meeting with Japan’ to 
newspaper articles of 1954 suggest that the 
notes by the way are in part already a few 
years old; and the bibliography has an entry 
for ‘Japan, the Official Guide’ under the date 
1952. But that handbook which in some ways 
is not to be preferred yet to the tattered old 
Murray of my youth, and in many to be praised 
and used unresevedly, has been many times re- 
vised since 1952. We are already reading of 
—what is with the moga and mobo modern- 
ismus? 


The spirit of Fosco Maraini’s book is noble 
and poetical. The design or scheme of the 
book, nevertheless, is such as to remind me 


Edmund Blunden 


ridiculously of that line in the English nonsense. F 
poem: ‘the bear was bulgy.’ It is a bulgy § 
book, and such miscellanies are by no means | 
unwelcome to book-lovers who have midnight 
leisure and some portion of imagination.. The 
bulges in ‘Meeting with Japan’ are numerous, 
for so many are the things of famous or com- 
plex interest which arrive as the author looks 7 
about him ; but one—and it is surely the mighti- 
est—is found in its bulk towards the end of 
his many-coloured history. ‘Red Skies Over 
Nagoya’ is the chapter-title which ushers in 
the chronicle of the author’s internment, a mis- 
fortune inevitable after the defeat of Italy by 
the Allies in 1943. 


This part of the book might stand by itself, 
a bird item which ultimately seems not so 
much to belong to the literature which is so 
thoughtfully and studiously prepared year after 
year for the unveiling of Japan, as to the liter- 
ature of war. ‘Even more absurd.’ I take the 
words from their place and leave the reader 
to discover the absurdities; but one of Fosco 
Maraini’s talents in prose is to give the comic 
spirit a chance wherever possible. This charac- 
teristic always has been necessary in Japan and 
frequent among the Japanese themselves. Still, 
his war after 1943 in doomed Japan was not 
so very funny. 


‘Meeting with Japan’ contains many illus 
trations, especially from photographs, some in 
colour—crowded together in the manner of the 
day. Some would startle not only the ancestors 
of this generation but those who shared the 
life of the Japanese until the years of explosion 
and disruption. ‘Phantasma’ is one of the 
deities everywhere, but Japanese manners used 
to seem to defy its caprices. The sequel of 
the war, however, may require a longer period 
for its main appearances than has so far gone 


Edmund Blunden 





The Songs of the South 


Ch’u Tz’u, the Songs of the South 
translated by David Hawkes 


(Oxford University Press, London, 1959. 305.) 


NYONE who knows what material the 
book-title Ch’u Tz’u covers will be great- 

ly amazed to see it translated in its entirety. 
This unique book represents the best heritage 
in Chinese literature, and has baffled the efforts 
of scholars for hundreds of years. It is an 
anthology of a peculiar form of verse, which pre- 
vailed for about three hundred years in China, 
from the period of the Warring States down 
to the end of the Western Han Dynasty. It 
established itself as the standard work of Chinese 
poetry in succession to the ‘ Book of Poetry’ as 
edited by Confucius, and exercised a dominant 
influence in shaping the form of modern regu- 
lar poems as the Westerners are familiar with 
through such great poets like Li Po and Tu Fu. 
As the works in it are all, or mainly, pro- 
ducts of the South (Central China along the 
Yang-tse Valley), they were naturally nurtured 
and produced in environment different from the 
North where the orthodox culture of China has 
its origin. During this period the script of 
Chinese character changed more than once, 
and even writing paper was not yet invented. 
Then errors were bound to rise in the process 
of transcription by hand during the long period 
before printing press came into use. The several 
ancient editions we have today are so much 
at variance with one another, that the scholars 
have not quite yet succeeded in clarifying all 
the difficult and obscure passages. Besides, the 


poems were written in extremely florid lan- 
guage, full of symbols, and highly allegorical; 
and, in describing the feeling and mind of the 
poet, imagination was stretched almost to its 
utmost. 

Such being the case, ordinally Chinese scholars 
will not bother themselves about it, preferring 
to leave it to the specialists. For after breaking 
down the language barrier after many years’ 
efforts one may still fail to appreciate the real 
beauty, or the central idea. Wang I, the original 
compiler and commentator and Hung Hsing 
Tsu, another ancient commentator of Ch’u Tz’u, 
were criticized by Chu Hsi, the greatest com- 
mentator of the Sung Dynasty, for failing to 
understand Li Sao, the central part of Ch’u Tz’u ; 
and Chu Hsi himself was in turn criticized by 
commentators of later ages for his interpreting 
everything by the criterion of rationalism. Each 
subsequent dynasty has its distinguished scholars 
on Ch’u Tz’u; and to the long list we may 
further add the modern names of Kuo Mojo, 
Wen I-to, Yu Kuoen, and Ho Chi-fang, who 
are either still living or only died recently. Kuo 
Mo-jo and Wen I-to especially, by new archae- 
ological discoveries, or through etymological 
researches, have thrown much light upon the 
difficult passages in the works, though the task 
is not quite finished yet. 

Of the seventeen pieces contained in this 
anthology, Li Sao, or On Encountering Sorrow, 
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by Ch’u Yuan is by far the most important one. 
Six others—The Nine Songs, The Heavenly 
Questions, The Nine Declarations, The Far-off 
Journey, Divination, The Fisherman—are also, 
though not without controversy, generally at- 
tributed to the great poet. The rest belong 
to Ch’u Yuan’s pupils, Sung Yu and Chin Tso, 
and later writers of lesser brilliance. Ch’u Yuan, 
the father of Ch’u Tz’u, is rightly regarded the 
greatest of Chinese poets, and his immortal 
poem Li Sao is classified as one of the canonical 
works. Its literary value is such that Liu Hsieh, 
the classic critic of Chinese literature of the Han 
Dynasty, described it as ‘golden in form and 
jade in content, being without a match for 
hundreds of generations.’ 

Ch’ii Yuan, who lived somewhere between 
340 and 278 B.C. was connected in blood with 
the ruling house of Ch’u, one of the mightly 
states during the Warring States Period. He 
served King Hwai of Ch’u as a state counsellor, 
and enjoyed a high place in the King’s confi- 
dence. However, King Hwai in his later years 
surrounded himself with flatterers and wicked 
men who slandered Ch’ii Yuan repeatedly; and 
as a result of this the king banished Ch’ii Yuan 
from his court. The king was finally taken 
prisoner by the army of Ch’in through his own 
folly, and even the capital of Ch’ii had to be 
abandoned. Ch’ii Yuan, grieved at his own 
rejection, indignant with the evil ministers, and 
lamenting the ruin of his native country, wan- 
dered to the south; and having poured out his 
heart and grief in immortal verses, finally drown- 
ed himself in the Mi Lo river near Changsha. 
He is equally lovingly remembered for his unique 
verses, his noble character as well as for his 
ardent patriotism. Indeed, he is so beloved 
by the Chinese people that his memory is 
perpetuated every year by a popular festival 
with a boat-race on the 5th of the 5th moon 
throughout China. 

Having given a general idea about the original 
works, now we may proceed with the transla- 
tion. Professor H. A. Giles in his preface to 
the first edition of the ‘Gems of Chinese litera- 
ture’ says, ‘It must always be borne in mind 
that translators are traitors at the best; and that 
translations may be moonlight and water while 
the originals are sunlight and wine.’ This may 


be not true with all translations, but it is cer- 
tainly more or less so with translations of great 
poets like Ch’ii Yuan or Shakespeare. Moreover, 
in translating poems one is apt either to be too 
literal with the result that the translation is 
hardly intelligible and certainly painful to read, 
or too liberal which often makes the translation 
sound like anything but the original. Of the 
latter, we may well cite as an example the very 
first stanza of Li Sao in Ch’u Tz’u, as trans 
lated by E. H. Parker: 


Tree 2 ies > > 
RAs EAM > 
RAR EMS > 
TER ADL © 


Born of the stock of our ancient princes, 
(My father, Peh Yung by name), 

The Spring-Star twinkled with cheery omen 
On the lucky day I came. 


Indeed, to translate a great poet to perfection 
it would require an genius no less than the poet 
himself; and, therefore, in reading such trans- 
lated poems, the reader must be satisfied with 
a fair accuracy and moderate pleasure. On the 
whole, in translating this anthology, Professor 
Hawkes has succeeded well in steering a mid- 
way course between a literal and a free one; and 
as to accuracy, where it is possible, the translator 
does exhibit a rare skill and scholarship, judging 
by the passage he translated from ‘The Book of 
Change’ in the introduction: 


HERR > 
BRUM > 
Wh FAR > 

BS i 

MESS IL © 


Not to drink when well is pure, 
Fills my heart with sorrow sore; 
Draw therefore, 
If king be wise, 
You shall share his blessings too. 
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Tue SONGS OF THE SOUTH 





In translating this book the translator has 
evidently taken great pains in consulting with 
outstanding scholars, ancieni and modern, spe- 
cializing in Ch’u Tz’u; and he has availed 
himself of their commentaries, especially that of 
Kuo Mo-jo) (#%#FA) and Wen I-to (fHj—Z). 
The only unfortunate thing is that he seems 
not to have read ‘ The Commentaries of Ch’ii 
Yuan’s Works’ by Chiang Liang-fu (389€-%), 
published by the People’s Literature Publishing 
House in Peking, 1957. Chiang is a good 
etymologist, and has made Ch’ii Yuan his life 
study. He has taken cognizance of the new 
discoveries of his contemporaries, and their opi- 
nions. With the help of this book many an 
obscure passage the translator attacked without 
success might have been resolved. For instance, 
according to Chiang’s research, the 4oth and 
41th lines of Li Sao would be rendered as 
follows: 


RABE S > 
RREL SM > 
REFERS ERS > 
FAK F © 


I heave long sighs and conceal my tears, 

Being grieved to see the heavy suffering of 
the people: 

I was caught in the snare only for love of 
good virtue, 

And the censure was immediately followed 
by my fall. 


(Note: should read #£. 9§ is used as a particle. 
# means ‘censure,’ and # means ‘abolish’ or 
‘dismise.’ Thus the last line is made quite clear.) 


Of the seventeen pieces in the anthology, the 
Nine Songs is probably the most beautiful. It 
may be regarded as one complete play of so 
many scenes, to be acted to accompaniment by 
music. It is, therefore, rather a pity that both 
in the original and in the translation the sev- 
eral parts to be sung by different characters 
are mixed together, and the reader is thus left 
in utter bewilderment. If the translator had 
followed the pattern of some of the modern 
commentators by setting it into dramatic form, 
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much of the beauty would disclose itself. Thus, 
the last piece would, it seems, suggest greater 
vividness, if rendered into imperative mood and 


put into the mouth of a chorus: 


DoH > Brie > 
MES ASE > 
WEA GAR o 
GER ° 
Fe 5 HET © 


The ceremony fulfilled, sound the drums 
rapidly, 

Pass on the flowers, and dance in relays, 

And let the lovely ladies sing leisurely. 

Orchids of the spring and chrysanthemums 
of autumn. 

Let neither be wanting till the end of the 
earth! 


This translation also testifies the translator’s 
extraordinary patience. Things like Heavenly 
Questions would drive an ordinary man mad. 
The poet raises historical puzzles, casts doubt 
at the strange theories of the ancient philoso- 


- phers, and even questions the justice of Heaven 


itself. This requires a tremendous knowledge 
of ancient Chinese learning, and involves many 
ancient books known only to a few scholars 
interested in antiquarian study. This section 
is certainly on the border of oblivion, but the 
translator has not only unravelled it with great 
patience, but also made it very readable. 

On one thing, however, one can hardly 
agree with the translator. He seems really to 
believe that Ch’ii Yuan was a magician. He 
says that the Li Sao poet is a magician who 
journeys in an air-borne chariot to the fairland 
of the West; and that following Pen Hsien 
means devoting oneself to occult training. This 
is certainly misleading and sounds strange to 
Chinese scholars. For, though Ch’ii Yuan made 
free use of the mythology prevailing in his time, 
he used it merely in an allegorical sense, and he 
never for one moment lost himself in it. It 
was this kind of rationalism that made him 
remain throughout a typical Chinese poet and 
brought his air-borne journey finally to an end 
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at the sight of his native country. There are 
also a few words, though extremely few, which 
sound rather odd, such as‘woman-rainbow’ for if 
2’ —‘ female rainbow ’—which actually means 
the outer rainbow (h. line 36 in the Nine De- 
clarations; and the ‘Child of God’ for iF, 
—the ‘imperial princess’ (d. 1st line in the 
Nine Songs). Again, in the Nine Songs (h. 
line 16), imagination seems to have carried the 
translator so much off of his beaten track that, 
instead of adhering to the original words 3%A 
(the fair one), he unwarrantably changed it to 
‘Bearing your bride . . .. by mixing it with a 
fable with which the Song has nothing to do. 
However, in spite of such small flaws as 
pointed out above, this translation, for accu- 


Lewis Gen 


racy and literary merits, is still the best of 
its kind, and will remain so for many years to 
come. Probably this is the first English trans 
lation of Chinese classics that does not smell 
‘exotic’ to the Chinese reader; and in transla- 
ting Ch’u Tz’u in its entirety, Prof Hawkes 
has gone far beyond many of the pioneers in 
this field, whom we often admire rather for 
their industrious and stupendous work than the 
quality of the translations. In Prof Hawkes, 
we may well say, Ch’ii Yuan has for the first 
time found a sympathetic translator in the West. 
We now have the pleasure in quoting a piece 
from Prof Hawkes’ translation, which may serve 
to show the profound emotion and vigour of 
the great poet as well as the elegant style of 
the translator: 


Tung Chiin (The Lord of the East) 


With a faint flush I start to come out of the east, 
Shining down on my threshold, Fu-sang. 

As I urge my horses slowly forward, 

The night sky brightens, and day has come. 

I ride a dragon car and chariot on the thunder, 
With cloud-banners fluttering upon the wind. 

I heave a long sigh as I start the ascent, 


Reluctant to leave, and looking back longingly ; 

For the beauty and the music are so enchanting 
Tighten the zither’s strings and smite them in unison! 
Strike the bells until the bell-stand rocks! 

Let the flutes sound! Blow the pan-pipes! 

See, the priestesses, how skilled and lovely! 

Whirling and dipping like birds in flight! 

Unfolding the words in time to the dancing, 

Pitch and beat all in perfect accord! 

The spirits, descending, darken the sun. 

In my cloud-coat and my skirt of the rainbow. 
Grasping my bow I soar high up in the sky; 

I aim my long arrow and shoot the Wolf of Heaven; 
I seize the Dipper to ladle cinnamon wine. 

Then holding my reins I plunge down to my setting, 
On my gloomy night journey back to the east. 


Lewis Gen 

















Poems by Wang Wei 


A Buddhist 


Poet 


translated by Chang Yin-nan and Lewis C. Walmsley 
(Charles E. Tuttle, Tokyo, 1959. In Far East: US$2.50) 


ANG WEI (A.D. 701-761), one of the 
great poets of the prime T’ang dynasty, 
wrote with the following outstanding characters: 


1. Lucid simplicity: no one has since ex- 
celled him in the technique of crystal clear 
images like the etched bamboos in his 
painting; no blurred-out lines. 

2. Colour: each poem a landscape, not in 
black-and-white but in colours. When he 
describes a pérson or a thought, the first 
couple of lines invariably sketches in a 
scenic backdrop. ; 


3- Tranquillity: radiating calm and satisfac- - 


tion, perhaps a suggestion of resignation, 
influenced by his belief in Buddhism. 

4. Euphonious metres with full tonal pat- 
terns, rhymes, and couplets in the most 
exacting “lu shih” manner. Being one 
of the stalwarts of the new T’ang style, 
his art consisted in accomplishing within 
a line of five or seven characters all the 
above attributes in one clean lucid magical 
picture, sans dust, sans passion, almost 
a state of nirvana; but, O, how fit for 
singing or the greater joy of quiet in- 
toning, preferably alone. 


His influence on Chinese poetry had been 
perhaps too profound to be entirely healthy— 
praising the idle life, using not hands nor brain 
except in the pursuit of pure subjective enjoy- 
ment. 

Now in assessing the success of a translation 
of Wang Wei, one must judge how far the 


author had managed to convey to the reader 
the attributes outlined. 

One finds the translation lucid if a little limp. 
The authors had skilfully painted in the col- 
ouring, passivity and tranquillity. Moreover, 
accuracy and atmosphere are well maintained, 
though sometimes two lines would merge, which 
is seldom found in Chinese poetry, where each 
line is self-sufficient. 

The book abounds with very beautiful metres 
on every page for which the authors deserve 
the gratitude of their readers. The choice il- 
lustrations match the contents, which is saying 
a great deal. 

The format and binding are tastefully done 
but betray their Japanese origin which is to be 
regretted; after all why disguise Wang Wei in 
a kimono? 

For the foreign public it will prove no doubt 
a success and a delight; but taking into con- 
sideration the standing of the authors and the 
fact that they had taken the trouble to make a 
special visit within recent years for the purpose 
of obtaining more local and faithful colour, one 
must enter into discussion with them. 

With a few exceptions which read harmoni- 
ously, the majority of these translations, even as 
blank verse, is spoilt often by a peculiar last 
line characterised by weakness and cacophony. 
Why this ugliness in the wake of beauty? Is 
it to conform to the tortured mould of prevailing 
fashion? 

Is one too sensitive? Had the authors really 
escaped from the anachronic tradition of trans- 
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lations of Chinese poetry? Does one not sense 
the dishing up of the same old ‘chinoiserie’ 
on the same blue and white willow-pattern 
plate of the impotent Ching dynasty, served by 
a uniformed ‘boy’ with ‘pigtail’ or an amah 
with bound-feet? Any suspicion of perpetuating 
this tableau in the 1960’s is surely rather un- 
forgivable. 

Again does one not detect in the general tone 
and diction perhaps the same gentle old-school 
mockery and derision? Surely no Chinese poet 
wrote like that. The T’ang poets, especially, 
were vigorous men living in a virile age when 
the Chinese Empire upheld itself at the summit 
of its glory. Their style was certainly not as 
effeminate and nerveless as most Western trans- 
lators continue to dope the world with, bearing 
in mind the scourge of opium was not yet. 


Wong Man 


Even more controversial is the presentation 
of translations of poems which appeal largely 
by their harmony and melody in neutral grey 
blank verse, with its inherent limiting value of 
being no more than a paraphrase. It has never 
found favour nor flavour with people who can 
appreciate ‘lu shih.” The Chinese, however, 
are patient and polite chaps. 

May one hope the authors and particularly 
young Chinese will in future attempt to improve 
upon this dubious legacy of the old ‘sinologues’ 
(to whom of course a debt is acknowledged) 
and give the world more satisfying reproductions 
which could perhaps be intoned with relish, to 
pacify at least the old poets in their graves; at 
the same time enlightening and edifying those 
more educative barbarians within and without 
the four seas? In the meanwhile one is grateful 
for all mercies. 


Wong Man 





Indonesian Art at a Glance 


INDONESIA: the art of an island group 


by Frits A. Wagner. Illustrated. 


translated from the Dutch by Dr Ann E. Keep. 
the second of the Art of the World series of regional histories of the visual arts. 


(Methuen, London, 1959. 42s.) 


HIS excellent book, lucidly translated from 

the Dutch, is invaluable not only as a com- 
prehensive handbook for the student of Oriental 
cultures and civilizations but also as an absorb- 
ing guide for those with any pretensions to a 
wider understanding of art generally. It is 
an object lesson in exposition and methodical 
arrangement of material b ywhich the reader - 
is able to envisage in his mind a tremendous 
span of cultural development. At the same 
time it stimulates reappraisal of the very mean- 
ing of the word art in its relation to human 
life. 

In the scale of obssessive values surrounding 
contemporary Western art, perhaps ‘interna- 
tion’ is a better adjective as East and West are 
daily more constricted by a common method 
of expression, there is a noticeable lack of any 
historical sense. A Picasso is omnipotent be- 
cause he is a Picasso, a beginning with no end 
instead of a link in the chain artistic inheritance. 
A name is a fetish, the symbol of a public taste 
which draws a fashionably sharp line between 
past and present. Comparative values are jet- 
tisoned in favour of a system of promotion 
which compresses the sum of artistic achieve- 
ment within the century or an even shorter 
perior. 


It is all the more refreshing therefore to 
consider the implications in the long cultural 
development of an ancient civilization like 
Indonesia, so ably delineated in Dr Wagner’s 
book. The story of the island group known 
geographically as Indonesia commenced with 
the emigration of tribespeople from Yunnan in 
South China between the years 2500 B.C. and 
1500 B.C. Because of the special location of 
the Indonesian archipelago it came under the 
successive influences of the more important cul- 
tural-religious movements affecting the Asian 
continent. What is called the Dong-Son bronze 
culture of northern Annam was one of the 
earliest formulative influences in Indonesia, 
characterized by the introduction of socketed 
axes and the technique of bronze casting. The 
style of the Dong-Son culture had much in 
common with the style of Late Chou China 
which also deeply influenced Indonesia art. 
Eventually Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam all 
played a vital role in the artists and therefore 
religious developments of Indonesia and it is 
against this background of intermingled cul- 
tures, further complicated by the individual 
differences of the islands in the archipelago, 
that Dr Wagner has described in scholarly detail 
and uncomplicated prose the techniques and 
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processes of a diversity of arts and crafts. The 
Indonesians possess an inborn talent for decora- 
tive art and for centuries they have expressed 
themselves with superb skill through a wide 
range of mediums. Pottery, metalwork, carving, 
textile weaving and dyeing, to name a few, 
have all attained a high pitch of artistry with 
each craft developing a unique pattern symbol- 
ism. The author describes the many techniques 
in a workmanlike and intelligible way while 
adding to the interest of his narrative with 
explanations of the tribal mythology and reli- 
gious as they were interwoven with the physical 
process of creation. 

After a vivid account of the influence of 
Hinduism and Buddhism upon architecture and 
sculpture, including an admirable summary of 
the religious symbolism of these two faiths, 
Dr Wagner gives a fascinating picture of the 
celebrated wayang puppet shows of Java. In 
his own words these ‘must have satisfied a 
deep emotional need, providing the Japanese 
with a stimulus to, and a medium for, mystical 
meditation ... the invisible becomes visible 
and something that cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in words becomes comprehensible.’ 
Already popular by the year 1000 A.D. the 
wayang show survived centuries of social and 
cultural change and remains active to this day. 

In a succeeding chapter Dr Wagner discusses 
the art of the dance which reached a zenith 
in the ceremonial Court dances of central Java. 
Stylised to the last degree and characterised by 


Paul George 


symbolical gesture these dances had an affinity 
with the old Mohammedan sacrificial festivals, 
In contrast to them are the dances based on 
the puppet shows. The performers in one 
division of this particular style of dancing wear 
masks and evidence the strong influences of 
Hinduism in their art. Nevertheless the origin 
of these puppet influenced dances is linked with 
primitive ceremonies in existence long before 
the Hindu faith affected Indonesia. It is rather 
like the old question of the chicken and the 
egg, one is tempted to enquire which came first, 
the puppet or the dancer? 

Dr Wagner sets out to present Indonesian 
art in its entirety in his book, an ambitious task 
in which he succeeds most effectively. His 
descriptions are reinforced with admirable il- 
lustrations in colour as well as line drawings 
throughout the text. The final chapter is devoted 
to a short survey of colonial influences and their 
effect on Indonesia during the rgth and 20th 
centuries and ends with an account of con- 
temporary movements in literature and painting. 
Dr Wagner’s conclusion is one applicable to 
many other parts of Asia. The old traditional 
popular art is going, if it not already disap- 
peared, and the question is how to create the 
basis for a new and fecund culture which will 
grow from within the nation. When that par- 
ticular problem is solved it is safe to predict 
that Indonesia will really have emerged from 
its present social confusion. 


Paul George 
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ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 





Joseph Needham, Sc.D., F.R.S., has ~— been 
deeply interested in the history and philosophy 
of Science and is one of the greatest living sino- 
logists in the West to-day. 

Born in 1900 and educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge. Since 1924 a Fellow of his College, 
and Sir William Dunn Reader in Biochemistry 
since 1933. He is also a great traveller and has 
lectured in U.S.A., China, Poland and France. 

He first came to China in 1942, as Head of 
the British Scientific Mission and later became 
Director for four years of the Sino-British Sci- 
ence Cooperation Office. During those war 
years he visited, by ‘truck, jeep, camel, wheel- 
barrow, goatskin raft, and litter,’ almost all the 
universities and scientific institutions in China. 
A linguist by nature, he learnt his Chinese from 
some Chinese scholars during his early days at 
Cambridge. It is always an astonishing delight 
to remember him quoting casually Kuan Tzu at 
our first meeting about seventeen years ago. 

His recent publications include the first three 
volumes of the epoch-making ‘Science and Civi- 
lization in China.’ Basel on an address delivered 
in London, ‘The Dialogue of Europe and Asia’ 
has already been published in French, Italian, 
German, Bengali and Sinhalese. 


Edmund Blunden, author of the modern English 
classic ‘Undertones of War,’ and many other 
books, is an eminent poet, scholar, critic, teacher 
and friend of the East. The famous tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford has been with us here 
in Hong Kong for many years. His passion 
for cricket has never deserted him. 


Han Suyin was born and brought up in Peking. 
daughter of a Chinese scholar and engineer and 
a Belgian mother. Graduated in medicine from 
London University in 1948. Having practised in 
Hong Kong and Singapore for all these years, 
she is now living and working in Malaya mainly 
as a writer and lecturer. 


Writing in Holiday Roger Angell once said 
of Han Suyin, ‘She is a doctor, a writer, a 
speaker, a pamphleteer, a wife and mother, a 
formidable intellect and very much a woman.’ 

Her hobbies and recreations are ‘writing, 
Siamese cats and water skiing’—very conven- 
tional. Has published four books: Destination 
Chungking (1942), all about a big Chinese 
family; 4 Many-splendoured Thing (1952), set 
in Hong Kong; . . . and the Rain My Drink 
(1955), about Malaya; and The Mountain its 
Young (1958), set in Nepal. Recently she 
wrote to us: ‘I have started on the Cambodian 
book, having just finished one on London.’ 


Henri Davencourt is the pen-name of a well- 
known European journalist. 


A. C. Scott is an English artist and author who 


has worked in the Far East since 1947 when he 
was first sent to China by the British Council. 
He resigned from official life after a spell of 
five years. Although his first preoccupation is 
China, Japan has also absorbed a great deal of 
his time in the East. He has published a num- 
ber of books on both countries and particularly 
their theatres. 

Primarily a social commentator his interests 
are by no means exclusively Oriental and he is 
shortly going to New York for a year to famil- 
iarise himself with the American scene. 


Derek Bryan, our London correspondent, was 
educated at Cambridge. He lived and worked 
in China as a member of the British Foreign 
Service from 1933 to 1951. 


Margaret Garland is a sculptress who moved to 
New Zealand from England by way of South 
Africa. 


Wong Man is a es and doctor trained at 
i 


Cambridge. His collected poems ‘Between Two 
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Worlds’ were published in 1956. He is also 
the translator of ‘Poems from China,’ a collec- 
tion of translations from Chinese poets both 
ancient and modern. 


Mulk Raj Anand was born in Peshawar, India 
in 1905, the son of a hereditary craftsman in 
copper, silver and bronze. He was educated in 
the Punjab and at London and Cambridge Uni- 
versities and Editor of Marg magazine, Bombay. 
He has written novels, essays and drama, and 
philosophy and art criticisms, including Coolie, 
Untouchable, Seven Summers, Private Life of 
an Indian Prince, etc. 


D. Guyver Britton is a composer. Born in Japan, 
educated in England. Studied composition with 
Darius Milhaud at Mills College, California. 
Works include: sacred cantata ‘And Certain 
Women Followed Him’ (G. Schirmer, 1957), 
LP record ‘Japanese Sketches’ (Capitol Records), 
and music for traditional Japanese dance. She 
has made English translations of many Japanese 
operas and songs. 


Lewis Gen, a Chinese scholar, has translated a 
number of Chinese classics into English. 


Paul George is the pen-name of an Oriental 
ialist. 
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